Monday,  November  20, 1978 

Faculty  Club,  Hart  House 
offer  joint  membership 

Faculty  members  and  librarians  who 
elect  to  join  the  Faculty  Club  will,  for 
their  $84,  now  receive  membership  in 
Hart  House  free  of  charge.  The  joint 
membership  plan  came  into  effect  Oct.  1 . 
Although  the  original  requirement  for 
participation  was  1,200,  the  University 
administration  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  plan  even  though  only  slightly  over 
1,000  people  elected  to  join. 

One  of  the  perks  of  membership  is  a 
complimentary  fitness  test,  offered  by 
the  Athletic  Department  of  Hart  House. 

A 25-minute  test  will  be  administered 
to  determine  ideal  body  weight,  lung 
capacity  and  respiratory  efficiency, 
cardio-vascular  endurance,  muscular 
strength  and  endurance,  and  flexibility. 
With  information  derived  from  the  test, 
a counsellor  will  then  devise  a basic 
fitness  program,  tailor-made  for  each 
individual’s  needs.  Appointments  for 
the  fitness  test  must  be  made  in  person 
in  room  104,  Hart  House,  between 
9 a.m.  and  4.30  p.m. 


A story  of  firsts  and  onlys 

Through  an  evening  of  “song,  good 
acting  and  fun”,  the  story  of  Mary 
Shadd  Cary  will  be  told  Monday,  Nov. 
27  (see  Events,  p.  14).  Shadd:  A Musical 
Staged  Reading  is  a tale  of  firsts  and 
onlys:  she  was  one  of  the  first  black 
women  to  lecture  in  public,  the  first 
black  woman  to  found  and  edit  a weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  only  woman  to  be 
commissioned  as  a recruiting  officer 
during  the  U.S.  Civil  War.  According 
to  the  book  on  which  the  reading  is 
based,  Mary  Shadd  Cary  was  “a  stunning 
woman.  She  was  black  and  she  was 
beautiful  and  they  knew  it,  even  then. 
She  was  a woman  with  a very  fancy  look 
who  knew  what  she  wanted  and  achieved 
much  of  it.” 


Hare  to  be  new  Trinity  provost 


Dr.  Kenneth  Hare,  BSc,  PhD,  OC, 
FRSC,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  has  been 
appointed  the  tenth  provost  of  Trinity 
College.  He  succeeds  Dr.  George 
Ignatieff  and  will  assume  office  July  1, 
1979. 

The  executive  of  the  361  member 
Corporation  of  Trinity  College,  that 
institution’s  governing  body,  approved 
the  five-year  appointment,  which  was 
recommended  by  a 12-member  search 
committee. 

Dr.  Hare  brings  a distinguished 
academic  and  administrative  background 
to  the  position. 
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Some  want  anonymity,  some  don’t 

Governing  Council  members  debate  speakers’  identification  in  minutes, 
fees  for  senior  citizens,  and  the  price  of  excellence  at  UTS 


An  Executive  Committee  decision 
that  speaker’  anonymity  be  retained 
in  council  minutes  produced  a lively, 
albeit  brief,  debate  at  the  Governing 
Council  meeting  Nov.  16. 

A suggestion  had  been  made  at  the 
October  council  meeting  that  speakers 
be  identified  in  committee  minutes  and 
reports.  The  Executive  Committee 
agreed  to  take  the  matter  “under  advise- 
ment”, but  subsequently  decided  to 


retain  the  original  policy. 

“Anonymous  minutes  present  the 
impression  of  an  enduring  collectivity 
seeking  to  reconcile  a number  of 
divergent  viewpoints  and  thereby  pursue 
the  best  policies  for  the  University.  To 
alter  that  impression  would  be  to 
introduce  a number  of  names,  many  of 
them  unknown  in  the  University 
community,  many  of  them  transient, 
which  can  only  weaken  that  community’s 


sense  of  confidence  in  its  governing 
structure,”  stated  a written  opinion 
from  one  member  on  the  matter. 

“I  though  this  sort  of  thing  went  out 
with  the  Family  Compact,”  said 
Professor  James  Conacher.  “It’s 
incredible.  I believe  that  the  real  reason 
for  not  wanting  to  name  members  is  that 
it  would  be  too  difficult  for  the 
secretaries.  But  the  arts  and  science 
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Battling  the  bureaucrats 

is  University  researchers’  responsibility,  too, 

say  federal  granting  council  presidents  at  Nov.  8 research  board  meeting 


Peer  assessment,  as  a means  of 
determining  who  should  receive 
research  grants,  was  challenged  when 
the  presidents  of  Canada’s  three  research 
councils  met  Nov.  8 with  members  of 
the  University’s  academic  community. 

Forestry  Professor  Jerry  Vlcek 
questioned  the  ability  of  adjudicating 
committees  to  assess  seemingly  unortho- 
dox research  projects. 

“The  history  of  science  shows  that  the 
greatest  research  has  been  done  against 
the  mainstream  of  the  scientific 
community.  Assessment  committees 
need  to  be  more  daring.  They  should 
look  at  a researcher’s  motivation  . . . does 
he  like  what  he’s  doing?  ...  is  he 
inspired?  . . . because  out  of  this  kind 
of  energy  come  real  breakthroughs.” 
Gordon  MacNabb,  President  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  (formerly  the  National 
Research  Council),  suggested  that 
committees  might  have  difficulty 
“measuring  dedication”. 

Prof.  Vlcek  further  objected  to  the 
lack  of  a specific  adjudicating  committee 
for  forestry  research  proposals.  He  said 
only  about  half  his  faculty’s  research 
proposals  received  federal  funding. 

That  concern  about  adjudicators 
deciding  the  fate  of  projects  outside 
their  own  discipline  was  echoed  by  Ken 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department.  With  inter- 
disciplinary projects,  he  said,  there  is 
the  problem  of  falling  between  the 
cracks  of  the  three  councils’  respective 
jurisdictions. 

About  $40  million  in  research  funding 
was  channelled  into  the  University  last 
year  by  external  agencies.  Since  about 
half  that  sum  came  from  the  Canadian 
government,  the  three  federal  research 
council  presidents  were  here  to  explain 
the  roles  and  policies  of  their  granting 
bodies. 

Andre  Fortier,  president  of  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research  Council, 
reminded  his  listeners  that  the  limits 
on  available  funding  are  ultimately 
set  by  the  government  its'elf,  not 
by  the  councils.  He  urged  academics 
to  question  electioneering  politicians  on 
their  research  platforms. 

“I’m  appalled  at  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  interest  in  the  democratic 
process.  You  can’t  rely  on  us  to  win  all 


the  battles  with  the  bureaucrats  in 
Ottawa.  If  you  don’t  act,  you  can’t 
count  on  increased  funding  in  the  years 
to  come.” 

He  added  that  the  government  also 
has  the  right  to  determine  the  councils’ 
priorities  with  regard  to  areas  of  national 
concern,  such  as  the  aging  population 
phenomenon.  In  that  particular  area,  he 
said,  there  are  only  six  or  seven  projects 
and  none  of  them  has  an  adequate  data 
base. 

Oceanography,  energy,  and  environ- 
mental toxicology  have  been  identified 
as  the  three  major  areas  of  national 
concern  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
NSERC.  The  first  strategic  grant 
competition  produced  476  applications, 
of  which  83  received  grants. 

“Even  with  unlimited  funds,  we  would 
probably  only  have  awarded  another 
million  because  the  quality  dropped  off 
very  quickly,”  said  Gordon  MacNabb. 

Outside  the  three  major  areas  of 
national  concern,  MacNabb  said  that  91 
percent  of  NSERC  grant  applicants 
receive  funding,  though  usually  only 
50  percent  of  the  amount  thay  had 
requested. 

“Are  we  funding  excellence?”  he 
asked,  “or  just  spreading  the  available 
funds  thinner  and  thinner?  It’s  a very 
difficult  decision  to  make.” 

The  NSERC  is  currently  reviewing 
commitments  inherited  from  its  pre- 
decessor, the  NRC,  and  producing  a 
five-year  plan  to  present  to  the  govern- 
ment in  February.  Meanwhile,  MacNabb 
hopes  to  see  greater  co-operation  between 
council  staff  and  peer  assessment 
committee  members. 


(From  left  to  right)  Dr.  Rene  Simard,  U of  T 
Research  Board  Chairman  Adrian  Brook, 
Gordon  MacNabb,  and  Andre  Fortier 


“The  council  is  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  about  $110  million  but 
once  we  parcel  it  out  to  the  various 
committees,  it’s  out  of  our  hands.  We’re 
not  even  welcome  at  their  meetings,”  he 
said. 

He  urged  the  University  community 
to  make  known  their  views  on  areas  of 
national  concern,  though  he  warned  his 
listeners  that  NSERC  couldn’t  tie  itself 
down  to  a rigid  process  of  consultation. 

“We  can’t  be  expected  to  touch  all 
bases  and  still  be  able  to  get  on  with  the 
job  at  hand.” 

The  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC) 
remained  unchanged  with  regard  to 
name,  policies  and  objectives;  however,  its 
president  is  new.  Dr.  Rene  Simard  (one 
sings;  this  one  doesn’t)  told  the  gathering 
his  council  would  continue  to  regard 
excellence  as  the  only  criterion  in  assessing 
almost  80  percent  of  the  projects  it 
funds,  while  maintaining  its  commitment 
to  eradicating  regional  disparities  in  the 
quality  of  health  care  and  medical 
education. 

Andre  Fortier  said  it  would  probably 
always  be  easier  to  drum  up  funds  to 
save  lives  than  it  is  for  SSHRC  to 
convince  people  that  the  Dictionary  of 
Canadian  Biography  should  be  given  a 
solid  financial  footing. 

“Human  values  are  at  the  heart  of 
our  civilization.  If  we  ignore  such 
concerns  in  favour  of  more  tangible 
research,  we  may  regret  it  in  the  future.” 


PhD  Orals 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  tochange 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone,  978-5258. 

Monday,  November  20 
Kwok  Leung  Liu,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Spin  Density  Functional 
Theory  for  Long  Wavelength  Spin  Wave 
Excitations  in  Ferro-  and  Anti-Ferro- 
magnets.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.H. 
Vosko.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2.10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
Ann  Catherine  Zeller,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Film  Analysis  as  a Field 
Technique:  A Study  of  Communication 
in  Macaca  Sylvanus  of  Gibraltar.” 

Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  F.  Burton. 

Room  111,  63  St.  George  St.,  9 a.m. 

Monday,  November  27 
Arthur  Larry  Ross,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “National  Develop- 
ment and  Sectional  Politics:  Social 
Conflict  and  the  Rise  of  a Protest 
Movement.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

P. W.  Fox.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  28 
Peter  Gerard  Toohey,  Department  of 
Classical  Studies,  “Aspects  of  the  Inter- 
action of  Syntax  and  Metre  — Horace’s 
Odes.”  Thesis  Supervisor:  Prof.  K.F. 
Quinn.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Carolyn  Mary  Pitchik,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  “The  n-Person  Game  of 
Timing.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A. 
Rapoport.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Pragna  Enros,  Department  of  Sanskrit  & 
Indian  Studies,  “A  Reconstruction  of 
the  Style  of  Producing  Plays  in  the 
Ancient  Indian  Theatre.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  A.K.  Warder.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Hanno  Hummelsberger,  Department  of 
German,  “ ‘Der  gute  mensch’  as  Tragic 
Character  from  Georg  Buchner  to  Bertolt 
Brecht.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  H. 
Boschenstein.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  December  1 

Janis  Margaret  Runge,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Progressive  Educational 
Reform  in  Comparative  Perspective.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  L.R.  Marsden. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Robert  Joseph  Torrance,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “An  Investigation 
to  Determine  Optimal  Conditions  for 
Adult  Learning  through  Multimedia 
Programs.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

J.  Kidd.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  5 
Samuel  Nwoye  Omenyi,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Attraction 
and  Repulsion  of  Particles  by  Solidifying 
Melts.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.W. 
Neumann.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

James  Henry  Glenn  Eastabrook,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “Student 
Participation  in  School  with  Decision 
Making:  A Case  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Student  Role  Changing.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  M.  Fullan.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Hart  House  Chorus  wins  prize 

The  Hart  House  Chorus,  directed  by 
Denise  Narcisse-Mair,  has  won  second 
prize  in  the  CBC  National  Competition 
for  Choirs.  It  was  awarded  the  prize  in 
the  section  for  large  mixed  choirs. 

The  only  other  university  to  win  a prize 
in  the  competition  was  the  Faculty 
Singers  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 


Professor  held  in  Czechoslovakia 

released  after  12  hours  of  interrogation  by  police 


Political  Economy  Professor  H.  Gordon 
Skilling,  author  of  many  books  and 
articles  on  Czechoslovak  history  and 
politics,  was  detained  for  12  hours  and 
interrogated  by  Czechoslovak  authorities 
at  the  conclusion  of  a recent  visit  to 
that  country. 

The  morning  of  Oct.  18,  at  the 
Czechoslovak  border,  Prof.  Skilling  was 
taken  from  a bus  traveling  from 
Bratislava  to  Vienna,  and  he  and  his 
baggage  were  thoroughly  searched.  He 
was  held  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
bus  and  taken  by  police  back  to 
Bratislava,  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  where  he  was  questioned  all  day 
by  security  police  who  refused  to  give 
their  names  or  positions.  His  repeated 
requests  for  permission  to  call  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Prague  were 
denied. 

Skilling  said  no  explanation  was 
offered  at  any  time  for  the  detention 
and  interrogation,  nor  was  any  charge 
of  breaking  the  law  made.  He  did  learn 
from  his  interrogators,  however,  that  he 
had  been  followed  for  six  hours  the 
previous  evening  during  which  he  had 
visited  friends.  Skilling  said  it  was 
apparent  from  the  questioning  that 
the  police  were  mainly  interested  in 
these  visits  and  conversations.  He 


refused  to  identify  who  he  had  visited, 
or  to  reveal  the  subject  of  his  conversations. 

He  said  the  interrogation  was,  for  the 
most  part,  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  one 
“presumably  senior  officer”  who  was 
insulting  and  abrasive  and  threatened 
to  detain  Skilling  overnight  or  longer, 
to  have  him  expelled  from  Czechoslovakia, 
or  prevent  his  return  to  that  country.  The 
police  confiscated  Skilling’s  personal 
papers  and  a typed,  literary  essay  by 
Professor  Miroslav  Kusy,  a philosopher 
ousted  from  his  position  in  the  purge  of 
1970,  and  now  working  as  a labourer 
on  a construction  site. 

After  signing  a protocol,  “with  reser- 
vations and  under  protest”,  Prof.  Skilling 
was  taken  to  the  border,  where  he  crossed 
on  foot,  to  the  Austrian  side.  From  there 
he  took  a taxi  to  Vienna. 

In  a later  statement  in  Toronto, 

Prof.  Skilling  protested  that  his 
surveillance,  detention  and  interrogation 
were  gross  breaches  of  generally  accepted 
practices  of  tourism  and  were  flagrant 
violations  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
especially  the  commitment  to  “facilitate 
freer  movement  and  contacts,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  whether  privately 
or  officially,  among  persons,  institutions 
and  organizations”. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-21 12;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 

Secretary  I ($8,730  — 10,280  — 1 1,830) 

Law  (2),  Clinical  Science,  part-time  (4),  Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Secretary  II  ($9,620  — 11,320  — 13,020) 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  (4) 

Systems  Librarian  Typist  ($1 1,770  — 1 1,320  — 13,020) 

Computer  Centre  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($11,770  — 13,850  — 15,930) 

Biochemistry  (6),  Best  (6),  Pathology  (4),  Surgery  (4),  Pharmacology  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($13,000  — 15,300  — 17,600) 

Biochemistry  (6)  — two 

Research  Assistant  ($10,590  — 12,450  — 14,310) 

Psychology  (1),  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (2) 

Computer  Operator  II  ($1 1,770  — 13,850  — 15,930)  pro-rated 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  sessional  (6) 

Programmer  I ($  1 1, 1 70  — 1 3, 1 50  — 1 5, 1 30) 

Pharmacology  (6) 

Secretary 

Dentistry,  part-time,  temporary  (1) 

Probationary  Constable  ($12,480) 

Scarborough  College  (6) 

Engineering  Technician  I ($13,740  — 16,170  — 18,600) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Senior  Electrical  Draftsman— Draftsman  III  ($14,430  — 16,980  — 19,530) 
Physical  Plant  (6) 

Dean  of  Men  ($20,820  — 24,500  — 28,180) 

New  College  (2) 


KNUDSEN’S  PIPE  DREAM 

A NEW  CONCEPT  IN  PIPE  & TOBACCO  SHOPS 

• Personalized  blending  from  a vast  selection  of  international  tobaccos 

• Pipes  hand  selected  from  pipemasters  around  the  world:  Stanwell  - Savinelli  -j 
Peterson  - Larson 

• A complete  line  of  accessories  to  enhance  the  collection  of  each  pipe  smoker. 

Ideal  gifts! 


% 


Fribourg  & Treyer  Snuffs  now  available 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Bay  & Queen  Sts., 
Downstairs  in  the  shopping  concourse 
363-2945 


Some  want  anonymity 

Continued  from  Page  1 


council  minutes  name  members.  Their 
secretaries  manage.” 

Professor  Maurice  Lister  agreed,  but 
proposed  a compromise  — that  the  names 
of  movers  of  motions  and  those  voting 
for  and  against  be  recorded. 

“At  present,  no  one  knows  who  voted 
for  or  against  an  issue,”  he  said. 

“It  would  be  useful  to  have  that 
information  on  record.” 

Referring  to  recent  press  criticism  of 
the  council,  Innis  College  Principal 
William  Saywell  urged  that  discussion 
of  the  issue  terminate,  pointing  out  that 
“protracted  debate  may  well  destroy 
what  credibility  we  have  left”. 

Spirited  discussion  also  ensued  on 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies’  decision 
not  to  admit  senior  citizens  to  programs 
leading  to  degrees,  without  the  payment 
of  fees.  Governing  Council,  at  its 
October  meeting,  had  requested  the 
President  to  refer  this  matter  back  to 
the  dean  of  SGS  for  debate  in  its 
council.  The  graduate  studies  council 
reaffirmed  the  original  policy. 

Explaining  SGS’s  position.  Dean 
R.H.  Painter  addressed  the  council. 
“Fees  reflect  commitment,”  he  stated. 

External  Affairs  chairman  Sonja 
Sinclair  disagreed.  “Does  the  University 
award  degrees  on  the  basis  of  academic 
excellence  or  on  the  ability  to  pay  fees?” 
she  asked.  “What  about  scholarship 
students  or  the  dependents  of  staff? 

They  don’t  pay  fees,  but  are  still 
entitled  to  their  degrees.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  University  to  award  a degree  to 
anyone  who  fulfills  the  academic  require- 
ments.” 

“This  is  a ludicrous  situation,”  stated 
the  President,  explaining  that  the 
initiative  to  provide  senior  citizens  with 
the  opportunity  to  take  graduate  courses 
free  of  charge  came  originally  from 
SGS.  Only  senior  citizens  wishing  to 
enrol  in  a graduate  degree  program 
would  be  required  to  pay  fees,  the 
school  decided. 

“I  walked  across  the  campus  from 
being  graduate  studies’  dean  to  being 
President,  and  am  the  culprit  in  all 
respects  in  this  matter,”  President 
Ham  said. 

“However,  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  the  payment  of  fees  implies 
commitment,  but  that  graduate  studies 
imply  a sustained  commitment,  different 
from  undergraduate  studies. 

“I  hope  that  we  haven’t  disadvantaged 
any  senior  citizens  by  this  policy,  but 
so  far  we  haven’t  had  any  apply  for  a 
degree  program. 

“If  we  do,  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
pay  fees,  I would  hope  that  the 
University  could  do  something  about 
it  in  the  form  of  bursaries. 

“But  I think  we’re  tilting  at  wind- 
mills,” he  concluded. 

In  other  business,  the  council  approved 
the  extension  of  Vice-President  & 

Provost  Donald  Chant’s  term  to  June  30, 
1980,  approved  the  1979-80  budget 
guidelines,  and  agreed  to  raise  fees  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  from 
$550  to  $800,  effective  Sept.  1,  1980. 

“I  have  two  children  in  the  place  and 
am  voting  against  my  own  pocketbook,” 
said  Dennis  Duffy,  Academic  Affairs 
chairman,  introducing  the  motion. 
“However,  excellence  costs  money.” 
The  council  next  meets  Dec.  21. 


Calling  all  administrative  assistants 

The  main  objective  of  the  Association 
of  Administrative  Assistants,  we  are 
informed  by  Evelyn  Hawryluk,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering,  who  handles 
publicity  for  the  Toronto  charter  branch, 
“is  to  assist  secretaries  to  management 
to  reach  a standard  of  qualification  by 
providing  facilities  for  advanced 
education  and  a common  meeting  ground 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

For  more  information,  contact  Evelyn 
Hawryluk  at  978-3096(days)  or  626-3866 
(evenings). 
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After  the  dreams  die 


400  years  of  colonization  have  almost  destroyed  Canada’s  Indian  culture, 
leaving  psychiatrists  like  Harvey  Armstrong  with  an  angry,  troubled  people  to  treat 


by  Norma  Vale  Christie 

A belief  commonly  held  by  middle- 
class  people  living  in  large  urban 
centres  is  that  their  fast-paced,  com- 
petitive lifestyle  subjects  them  to  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  mental  stress.  In 
Canada,  however,  it  is  not  the  white, 
middle-class  resident  of  Toronto, 
Montreal,  or  Vancouver  who  suffers 
from  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  stress 
— it  is  the  Canadian  Indian. 

Most  indicators  of  mental  stress  are 
higher  in  native  people  than  in  the  white 
population,  according  to  Dr.  Harvey 
Armstrong,  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

“Incarceration,  murder,  violent  deaths, 
alcohol  abuse,  solvent  sniffing,  suicide, 
wife-beating,  child  abuse  and  apprehen- 
sion, rape,  and  many  other  indices  of 
mental  and  social  disorganization  are 
greater  in  natives  than  they  are  for  the 
remainder  of  our  population,”  he  says. 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  the  co-ordinator  of 
the  department’s  Sioux  Lookout  Project, 
which  provides  psychiatric  services  to 
Cree  and  Ojibway  Indians  in  the  Sioux 
Lookout  Zone.  The  zone  is  located 
1,300  miles  northwest  of  Toronto  and  is 
populated  by  about  10,000  Indians 
living  in  27  small  communities  whose 
only  link  to  the  outside  world  is  by  air 
transportation  or  two-way  radio. 

Just  this  year,  the  project  won  an 
American  Psychiatric  Association  Gold 
Achievement  Award  in  recognition  of 
its  work  in  offering  mental  health 
services  to  an  underserved  group  of 
people. 

The  Sioux  Lookout  Project  is  part  of 
a larger  program,  started  in  1969  by 
Dr.  Harry  Bain  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  that  supplies  consultants 
to  the  Sioux  Lookout  Zone  Hospital, 
an  80-bed  hospital  in  the  town  of  Sioux 
Lookout.  Previously  there  was  only  one 
doctor  serving  the  entire  population. 
Bain,  along  with  the  newly  hired  zone 
director,  Dr.  Gary  Goldthorpe,  began 
pediatric,  surgical,  and  dental  services, 
and  in  1971,  the  psychiatric  program. 
Prior  to  that  time,  psychiatric  disorders 
were  either  ignored  or  mishandled,  or 
patients  were  sent  to  Lakehead  Psychi- 
atric Hospital,  about  500  miles  south  of 
Sioux  Lookout. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Psychiatry 
supplies  up  to  three  or  four  psychiatrists 
to  the  zone  hospital  each  month.  About 
21  staff  psychiatrists  and  six  psychiatric 
residents  fly  into  the  zone  on  a rotating 


basis,  year  round,  except  for  about  six 
weeks  during  winter  freeze-up  and 
spring  break-up,  when  aircraft  can’t 
land.  Each  psychiatrist  visits  the  zone 
for  a week,  once  or  twice  a year,  providing 
consultation  to  the  hospital  and  to  two 
or  three  outlying  villages. 

The  psychiatrists  are  assisted  in  their 
work  by  two  full-time  social  workers, 
nurse  practitioners  at  nursing  stations 
in  the  seven  largest  villages,  and  native 
community  health  aides,  all  of  whom 
provide  support  and  carry  out  treatment 
programs  established  during  the  visits. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  been  travelling  to 
the  zone  for  seven  years  and  is  an 
impassioned  spokesman  for  the  Indians. 

“Indians  have  received  a clear  message 
from  white  society  that  their  lifestyle 
isn’t  any  good.  They  have  been  hunted 
down,  driven  onto  reservations,  for- 
bidden to  practise  their  religion,  and 
required  to  speak  English.  In  short, 
they  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
way  they  are.  Their  way  of  life  has  been 
devalued.  We  have  defined  them  as 
fourth-class  human  beings. 

“Four  hundred  years  of  contact  with 
the  colonizing  peoples  from  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  failed  to 
assimilate  them.  Attempts  to  turn  them 


into  carbon-copy  Europeans  have 
resulted  in  much  confusion  and  pain 
for  both  the  native  and  his  saviours, 
with  only  gradual  changes  in  the  process 
of  assimilation.” 

The  people  of  Sioux  Lookout,  like  all 
Canadian  natives,  have  in  the  last  100 
years  been  transformed  from  being  a 
proud  hunting-gathering  people,  living 
a very  disciplined  life,  to  being  a highly 
dependent,  subjugated  people  who  have 
lost  their  mobility,  much  of  their 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  skills, 
and  also  some  of  their  native  religion. 
They  now  have  low  incomes  and 
substandard  housing,  without  central 
heating,  electricity,  or  plumbing. 
Because  of  acute  housing  shortages, 
accommodation  must  be  shared  with 
relatives  and  friends,  forcing  cramped 
living  conditions. 

The  men’s  reaction  to  being  demoted 
from  hunter  or  fisherman  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  wage-earner  or  welfare  recipient, 
is  angry  and  depressive.  With  work 


Children  of  New  Osnaberg,  in  the  Sioux 
Lookout  Zone,  gather  to  say  their  goodbyes 
to  Dr.  Harvey  Armstrong,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry,  as  he  ends  another  visit 
to  their  village 


scarce  and  recreation  limited,  alcohol 
often  becomes  a means  of  escaping 
reality.  Status,  power,  and  relevance, 
says  Armstrong,  have  been  replaced  by 
hopelessness  and  passivity. 

The  women,  too,  have  few  employment 
or  recreational  opportunities,  he  says, 
and  either  work  in  their  parents’  homes, 
or  simply  pass  the  time  away,  subject  to 
sexual  drives  which  frequently  leave 
them  single  parents. 

“If  they  marry,  life  is  very  hard.  They 
live  in  spaces  which  they  must  share  with 
older  relatives  who  may  prevent  them 
from  developing  a sense  of  autonomy. 
They  cut  wood  and  wash  clothes  by 
hand  in  water  that  may  have  come 
through  a hole  chopped  in  two  feet  of 
ice  and  been  carried  to  a hot  stove  before 
it  could  be  used. 

“Their  passively  expressed  frustration 
may  repeatedly  trigger  their  husband’s 
anger.  In  their  small,  crowded  homes, 
there  is  no  space  for  confrontations, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  private 
discussions  before  tempers  flare. 

“Young  women  are  often  raped,  and 
the  consequences  of  having  the  provincial 
police  involved  are  so  feared  that 
frequently  the  victim  is  blamed,  and 
community  pressure  is  applied  to 
prevent  any  action  from  being  taken. 
Husbands,  feeling  inadequate,  often 
feel  that  their  wives  cannot  care  for  them, 
as  they  place  a low  value  on  themselves 
and  frequently  feel  that  their  wives  are 
being  unfaithful  to  them.” 

Children  have  their  own  set  of 
problems.  The  young  and  unborn  may 
have  inadequate  nutrition.  If  the 
children  or  their  mothers  become  ill, 
they  endure  long  periods  of  separation 
which  may  occur  at  times  when  the 
development  of  critical  bonds  is  in 
process,  leaving  them  feeling  devastated. 

They  may  be  confined  in  the 
Ticcanagen,  a tight-fitting  pouch  whose 
psychological  effects  on  sensi-motor 
development  have  not  been  documented. 
Due  to  a heavy  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
each  child  is  precious,  and  thus 
highly  indulged. 

As  adolescents  at  Indian  Affairs 
School,  they  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
discipline,  having  been  exposed  to  very 
little  at  home.  They  are  also  subject  to  a 
rapid  turnover  of  teachers,  each  of  whom, 
says  Armstrong,  seems  to  promise 
materialistic  rewards  and  a more 
glamorous  lifestyle  in  return  for  learning. 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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After  the  dreams  die 

( Continued  from  Page  ? 


The  reality,  however,  is  that  they  cannot 
lit  into  the  world  of  the  south  and  their 
"patchy”  education  excludes  them  from 
glamorous  northern  occupations  such 
as  doctor,  nurse,  priest,  teacher, 
geologist,  and  pilot.  They  are  torn 
between  a culture  which  is  hostile  to 
them  (white)  and  one  which  they  have 
difficulty  accepting  (Indian). 

"They  have  identified  with  figures 
whose  lifestyles  they  can  never  emulate,” 
says  Armstrong.  “I  do  not  know  how 
the  dreams  die,  but  I know  that  the  process 
is  very  painful,  and  is  often  expressed  in 
delinquency,  depression,  drug  overdose, 
abuse,  and  suicide  attempts.” 

For  the  very  few  who  do  manage  to 
make  it  to  a university  in  the  south,  the 
culture  shock,  says  Armstrong,  is 
overwhelming. 

‘‘Natives  who  come  to  U of  T,  for 
example,  have  no  system  of  support, 
nothing  to  let  them  know  that  there  is 
something  truly  native  going  on  at  the 
University.  They  are  lonely  and  have 
no  one  with  whom  they  can  share  their 
feelings  and  experiences.” 


Dr.  Seb  Littman  waits  with  his  son  at  the 
Dryden  airport  on  the  way  to  Sioux 
Lookout.  Many  of  the  psychiatrists  take 
members  of  their  families  with  them  on 
their  visits 


An  Indian  family  at  home  in  Rat  Rapids. 
This  family  had  to  flee  their  Department 
of  Indian  A f fairs  village  because  of 
violence  and  drunkenness 


Parents  are  also  divided  between 
moving  towards  integration  and  moder- 
nization, and  fighting  to  maintain  a 
separate  identity  and  way  of  life,  which 
although  familiar  and  comfortable  to 
the  older  generation,  is  in  many  ways 
less  attractive  to  the  young.  These  two 
opinions  are  present  in  most  villages 
and  cause  great  conflict. 

It  is  the  effects  of  these  problems, 
and  others  of  a similar  nature,  that  the 
psychiatrists  find  themselves  treating 
on  their  trips  to  the  zone. 

Their  visits  usually  begin  with  a day 
or  two  making  rounds  at  the  zone 
hospital.  The  next  three  or  four  days  are 
spent  at  more  remote  villages  providing 
consultation  and  having  direct  contact 
with  people  referred  by  chiefs,  councillors, 
religious  leaders,  elders,  and  others  in 
the  community.  Each  psychiatrist  meets 
as  many  of  the  natives  as  possible,  to 
learn  the  psychological  problems  and 
needs  as  the  Indians  themselves  see 
them.  In  order  to  build  personal 
relationships  between  themselves  and 
the  natives,  the  psychiatrists  go  to  the 
same  villages  year  after  year.  If  two  or 
more  psychiatrists  visit  one  village,  they 
automatically  exchange  consultation 
notes  and  have  regular  contact  in 
Toronto  about  the  people  living  in  the 
village. 

Most  of  the  syndromes  seen  by  the 
psychiatrists  have  their  counterparts 
in  southern  Canadian  society.  Schizo- 
phrenia and  other  psychoses,  and  some 
types  of  depression  appear  in  forms  not 
too  dissimilar  from  those  seen  in  white 
people.  Occurring  with  greater  fre- 
quency, or  in  different  patterns,  are 
problems  such  as  severe  alcohol  abuse, 
gasoline  sniffing,  hysterical  “fits”  or 
convulsions,  and  adolescent  alienation. 
Somatic  complaints  are  commonly  seen, 
and  at  times  “group  hysteria”. 

A program  of  treatment  can  include 
medication,  and/or  prescribed  recrea- 
tional activity,  and  arranging  for  a 
system  of  emotional  support,  for  example 
having  an  elder  try  to  provide  counselling 
for  younger  members  of  the  community 
who  are  in  trouble.  Psychiatric  inter- 
vention, both  in  terms  of  diagnosis  and 
management,  is  complicated  by  a 
number  of  factors  such  as  the  difficulty 
of  communication,  the  problem  of 
defining  cultural  norms,  the  Indian’s 
reluctance  to  discuss  emotional  issues 
(their  language  does  not  contain  words 
such  as  “worry”)  especially  with  whites, 
and  lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
white  medicine. 

Obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  program 
are  many.  Most  obvious  are  the  barriers 
that  geography,  climate,  and  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  villages  create.  The  only 
access  to  the  villages  is  by  air,  and  heavy 
winter  snowfall  makes  air  service  erratic. 

Language  and  cultural  problems, 
however,  are  the  most  difficult  to 
overcome. 


“I  believe  that  there  is  a vast 
difference  between  the  average  Canadian’s 
world  view  and  the  native’s,”  says 
Armstrong.  “This  gap  is  greater  than 
that  existing  between  Canadians  and 
most  of  the  immigrants  freshly  arriving 
in  Canada  from  the  countries  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  as  most  of  these  people 
have  been  urban  dwellers  of  some  sort. 

“It  is  difficult  for  us  to  know  the  boun- 
daries between  individual  and  family 
pathology,  and  cultural  differences.” 

And  cultural  differences  make  case 
identification  an  ever  present  worry  — 
one  partially  alleviated  by  the 
psychiatrists’  ensuring  that  family  and 
community  members  do  in  fact  consider 
the  patient  abnormal  in  behaviour  and 
communication. 

“It  is  difficult  for  the  recipients  of  our 
service  to  know  whether  we  are  cultural 
imperialists  or  therapists,  and  our 
anxieties  about  this  dilemma  cause  us 
to  hang  back  at  times  when  we  would 
like  to  be  more  intrusive,  and  to  be 
intrusive  at  times  when  we  ought  not 
to  be.” 

Language  differences  necessitate  the 
use  of  translators,  but  finding  a trans- 
lator the  patient  can  trust  often  proves 
difficult. 

The  limited  time  period  the  psychi- 
atrist has  to  work  in  is  also  a problem. 
“There  are  many  cases  to  see,  and 
communication  with  the  people  we  see 
only  intermittently  is  very  slow,”  says 
Armstrong.  “Inteviewing,  to  be 
meaningful  and  effective,  requires  a lot 
of  waiting  for  thoughts  to  come  to  the 
surface.  We  usually  choose  to  spend 
more  time  with  a limited  number  of 
patients  rather  than  shorter  time  periods 
with  more  people.” 

As  one  hallmark  of  the  program’s 
success,  Armstrong  points  out  that 
before  it  began,  there  were  usually  about 
25  natives  from  the  zone  in  Lakehead 
Psychiatric  Hospital.  Now,  he  says, 
there  is  seldom  any  need  for  them  to 
go  there. 

Despite  the  successes,  Armstrong  is 
quick  to  point  out  the  program’s 
deficiencies. 

“We  really  do  not  have  as  our 
prime  focus  of  interest  the  problems 
that  the  natives  have  in  living  their 
lives.  There  is  never  enough  time  to  do 
what  we  want  to  before  we  are  again 
immersed  in  the  demands  of  our  city 
lives  and  regular  jobs.  What  we  know 
about  the  language  and  culture  is 
insufficient,  and  so  many  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  high  casualty  rate  are 
very  far  out  of  our  control.  Natives 
rather  than  whites  should  be  doing  this 
job.  From  the  presence  of  whites  they 


Cultural  conflict  for  the  native  begins 
at  birth.  This  infant  lies  asleep  in  both  a 
crib  ( more  familiar  to  whites ) and  in  a 
Ticcanagen,  whose  effects  on  sensi-motor 
development  have  not  yet  been  documented 


get  the  message  that  Indians  are 
incompetent  to  do  the  jobs  that 
require  intelligence.” 

The  most  immediate  problem  facing 
the  Sioux  Lookout  Project  at  the  moment 
is  its  survival.  The  possibility  exists 
that  it  will  be  a victim  of  government 
cutbacks,  losing  the  $55,000  it  receives 
from  Health  and  Welfare  Canada. 

“This  program,  like  may  other  Indian 
service  programs,  is  in  danger  of  budget 
cuts,”  says  Armstrong,  “because  the 
Indians  are  the  least  likely  to  be  able 
to  protest  about  it  effectively.” 
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Nursing  head  honoured 


An  historical  plaque  commemorating 
Edith  Kathleen  Russell,  first  head  of 
the  University  of  Toronto’s  School  of 
Nursing,  was  unveiled  Oct.  19  in  Cody 
Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Nursing  by  Dr. 
Florence  E.M.  Emory,  professor  emeritus. 
The  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Helen  M. 
Carpenter,  professor  emeritus  and  noted 
authority  on  nursing  education  in  Canada. 

The  inscription  op  the  plaque  reads: 
“Edith  Kathleen  Russell  1886-1964: 

A distinguished  Canadian  educator, 
Kathleen  Russell  was  born  in  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia.  She  graduated  in  1 91 8 from 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  and,  in  1920,  became  first 
director  of  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing, 
established  to  prepare  personnel  for  the 
expanding  field  of  public  health  service. 
An  outspoken  advocate  of  progressive 
reform  in  nursing  education,  she  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  inadequate 
training  provided  at  many  Canadian 
hospitals.  As  head  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  founded  at  the  University  in 
1933,  she  developed  an  internationally 
recognized  program  of  comprehensive 
nursing  education  at  the  university 
level.  In  1949  Kathleen  Russell  received 
the  Florence  Nightingale  Medal,  the 
Red  Cross  Society’s  highest  nursing 
award,  for  her  outstanding  contribution 
to  nursing  education.” 


New  statistical  service  offered 

A service  that  provides  statistical  and 
programming  advice  for  both  novice 
and  sophisticated  research  workers  is 
being  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Statistics  and  the  Computer  Centre. 

This  service  will  provide  advice  in 
areas  such  as  analysis  of  variance, 
experimental  design,  regression,  sample 
survey  design  and  analysis,  statistical 
computing,  and  time  series;  the  use  of 
statistical  software;  programming 
services;  and  short  courses  tailored  to 
departmental  needs  and  demands. 

The  statistical  consulting  office  is 
located  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  room  5027, 
978-4 1 56,  and  is  open  weekdays  from  1 to 
5 p.m.  For  programming  advice  and 
services  contact  computing  co-ordinator 
Sue  Chong,  978-6509,  or  Jill  Reece, 
978-4357. 


Visa  students  return  to  home 
countries  to  teach,  says  report 

Fifty -one  percent  of  visa  students  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
who  were  PhD  graduates  from  Canadian 
universities  in  1977,  returned  to 
university  teaching  positions  in  their 
home  countries,  according  to  a recently 
published  report  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Graduate  Schools. 

The  annual  report  on  the  employment 
of  new  PhD  graduates,  based  on  data 
compiled  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  concludes  from  this  statistic 
that  “Canadian  universities,  in  educating 
these  young  men  and  women,  are  making 
a significant  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  universities  in  those 
countries”. 

According  to  the  report,  of  the  total 
number  who  entered  on  student  visas, 
only  13  percent  remained  in  Canada, 
while  over  56  returned  to  their  home 
countries. 

The  number  of  visa  students  receiving 
PhD’s  remained  for  that  year  at  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  of  all  graduate 
students. 

The  report  also  notes  that  the  total 
number  of  PhD’s  granted  by  Canadian 
universities  in  1976-77  was  up  somewhat 
from  the  previous  year.  Although  this 
was  a reversal  of  the  trend  which 
had  shown  a decline  in  the  number  of 
PhD  graduates  for  two  years  in  a row, 
the  report  says  it  is  “too  early  to  tell 
whether  this  is  an  anomalous  effect  for 
one  year  or  whether  the  decline  has 
really  bottomed  out”. 


First  woman  director  in  40  years 

Paula  Sperdakos  will  direct  Trilby 
at  Hart  House  Theatre 


For  the  first  time  since  the  thirties,  a 
woman  is  directing  a play  at  Hart 
House  Theatre.  Paula  Sperdakos,  a 
PhD  candidate  at  the  Graduate  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Drama,  will  direct 
Trilby,  Paul  M.  Potter’s  melodrama 
about  the  evil  genius  Svengali  and  his 
beautiful  protegee. 

“Women  are  probably  better  than  men 
at  directing  company  theatre  because 
they’re  better  at  managing  people 
without  bossing  them,”  says  Ronald 
Bryden,  visiting  professor  of  drama  and 
chairman  of  the  theatre’s  program 
committee.  “Men  have  always  lived  with 
rules  about  giving  orders  to  one  another. 
Women  have  no  tradition  of  giving 
orders,  but  they’re  used  to  getting  things 
done.” 

Sperdakos  has  directed  at  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Toronto  Free 
Theatre,  Manitoba  Theatre  Workshop, 
Loyola  College,  and  McGill  University. 
Embarking  on  an  assignment  with 
amateurs,  she’s  quick  to  accentuate  the 
positive. 

“A  director  doesn’t  have  to  fight  the 
same  battles  as  with  professionals.  When 
professionals  have  gone  through  the 
mill,  they  erect  barriers  and  you  have  to 
fight  your  way  through. 

“Most  amateurs  are  willing  to  give 
themselves  into  your  hands.  I appreciate 
that  trust.” 

Sperdakos  enjoys  watching  novices 
discover  and  develop  their  acting 
powers  but  she  recognizes  that  Trilby 
has  some  virtuoso  parts.  Spirit  and 
energy,  she  admits,  will  have  to 
compensate  for  lack  of  expertise. 

Among  the  most  demanding  is  the  title 
role.  The  director  explains  that  Trilby 
is  a simple,  sweet-tempered  person, 
living  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 

Her  opportunities  are  limited.  She  could 
be  a washerwoman,  an  artist’s  model, 
or  an  artist’s  mistress. 

She  is  alone  and  poverty  makes  her 
life  hard,  but  she’s  strikingly  beautiful. 
Men  want  her  and  she  has  slipped  into 
the  habit  of  relying  on  them. 

All  Trilby’s  suitors  have  a senti- 
mentalized view  of  the  role  she  might 
play  in  their  lives.  What  she  is 
doesn’t  concern  them.  They  want  to 
possess  her  goodness.  Svengali  is  the 
only  one  to  see  her  potential.  She,  in 
turn,  is  mesmerized  by  him  and  submits 


Elaine  Crossley  has  the  title  role  and  John 
Gilbert  plays  Svengali  in  the  melodrama 
Trilby  at  Hart  House  Theatre 


Director  Paula  Sperdakos 


to  the  force  of  his  personality. 

“That  submission  is  very  female,” 
says  Sperdakos,  comparing  it  to  con- 
temporary rock  fans  watching  a com- 
pelling performer  like  Mick  Jagger. 
“They  switch  off  their  minds  and  go 
into  a swoon.” 

By  the  end  of  the  play.  Trilby  is  hailed 
as  the  singer  of  the  century  but  she’s 
diminished  — very  tranquil  and 
accepting.  It’s  as  if  Svengali  has  poured 
so  much  of  his  energy  into  her  success 
that  her  own  life  and  zest  have  been 
crowded  out. 

“The  idea  of  woman  as  victim  is  very 
clear  in  the  play,”  says  the  director. 
“Throughout,  Trilby  is  subject  to  the 
whims  of  others.” 

Even  Billy,  the  man  who  loves  her 
most  and  wants  to  marry  her,  would 
have  destroyed  her,  though  not  in  the 
way  Svengali  does. 

Billy  is  hidebound  by  his  double 
standard,  while  Trilby  is  beyond 
morality.  She  just  lives  her  life,  caring 
for  those  she  loves,  and  neither  hurting 
nor  judging  anyone.  Had  they  married, 
Billy  would  have  wanted  her  to  change. 

“I’m  anxious  to  see  if  this  play  will 
strike  audiences  as  a tame,  quaint  little 
academic  exercise,”  says  Sperdakos,  “or 
if  they  can  get  caught  up  in  the 
melodrama.” 

Trilby  runs  Nov.  22-25, 29,  30,  Dec.  1 
and  2,  with  all  performances  at  8 p.m. 


A utp  author  first  visiting  the  Design 
Unit  will  find  the  designer  at  the  draw- 
ing board,  surrounded  by  the  intrigu- 
ing tools  of  the  trade  - paint  brushes 
and  pens,  magic  mar- 
kers, pots  of  glue,  col- 
oured papers  and  scis- 
sors. This  cheerful- 
looking  array  sometimes 
has  the  effect  of  rekind- 
ling in  the  author  a fond  memory  of 
carefree  days  spent  in  kindergarten. 
Dear  Miss  Ernstwistle,  I wonder  what 
became  other?  Through  this  euphoric 
haze  he  murmurs:  ‘Oh,  what  fun  you 
must  have!’  That  reverie  is  shattered 
by  the  sight  of  the  designer  turning 
into  a pillar  of  fire. 


In  the  past  decade  utp  has  won  most 
of  the  book  industry’s  major  design 
awards,  including  the  most  coveted  of 
all,  the  Leipzig  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
to  the  Economic  Atlas  of  Ontario  as 
‘the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.  ’ 
The  standards  of  excellence  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Allan  Fleming  in  his 
nine  years  as  Chief  Designer  brought  to 
the  Press  its  international  reputation 
for  design.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  these  stan- 
dards in  our  publications  program. 


Most  of  our  authors  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  designers  who 
have  such  fun  also  bring  to  each  book  a 
professionalism  that  is  more  than 
aesthetic.  They  enhance  the  author’s 
words,  to  present  the  text  as  clearly 
and  effectively  (and  economically)  as 
possible. 


Briefly  stated,  design  is  the  art  of  as- 
sembling diverse  elements  into  an  or- 
ganized and  harmonious  whole.  This 
principle  can  be  applied  to  all  print 
material,  of  course,  and  our  designers 
are  also  involved  in  tidying  up  the  uni- 
versity - typographically  speaking, 
that  is.  They  believe  that  the  printed 
means  of  communication  used 
throughout  the  university  - the 
stationery,  information  booklets, 
posters,  brochures,  etc.  - should  dis- 
play a professional  standard  of  design 
befitting  an  institution  of  this  size  and 
stature.  To  help  achieve  this  they  have 
developed  a design  approach  which  is 
aimed  at  linking  the  many  faculties, 
departments,  centres  and  services 
through  a coordinated  University  of 
Toronto  style,  which  is  contemporary 
and  highly  flexible. 

More  and  more  University  divi- 
sions are  adopting  this  new 
style.  The  design  staff  have  put  to- 
gether a portfolio  of  before-and-after 
pieces  illustrating,  more  than  any 
words  could,  the  difference  between 
chaos  and  planning.  All  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  persuade  those  ‘but- 
it’s-always-been-done-this-way’ 
people  out  there  in  campusland  that  a 
change  may  be  long  overdue.  (Ifyou 
want  to  see  some  samples,  call  the 
head  of  our  Design  Unit,  Laurie  Lewis, 
at  978  23  r7- ) 


A retiring  group,  our  designers  are  not 
noted  for  flamboyant  celebrations  un- 
less the  occasion  warrants  it.  Their 

v most  recent  festivity,  for 
example,  was  held  to 
mark  the  acquisition  of 
| a new  teapot.  There 
wasn’t  a dormouse  in 
the  pot,  but  it  was  very 
much  that  kind  of  party. 


University 
of  Toronto 
Press 


Canadian  philosophy? 

and  why  not  — if  CanLit  lives, 
can  CanPhil  be  far  behind? 


The  names  of  Canadian  philosophers 
may  soon  be  as  familiar  as  Atwood  or 
Laurence  if  Myrna  Friend,  Erindale 
College  librarian  has  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Since  July  1977,  Friend,  in 
collaboration  with  Professors  J.T. 
Stevenson  and  J.G.  Slater  of  the 
Philosophy  Department,  have  been 
working  on  the  Philosophy  in  Canada 
Project  — a computerized  bibliography 
of  Canadian  philosophic  writing. 

The  idea  for  the  project  grew  out  of 
conversations  between  Friend  and 
Prof.  Stevenson  concerning  the  need 
for  an  archive  of  philosophic  writings 
— one  that  could  be  used  as  a reference 
tool  by  anyone  interested  in  Canadian 
intellectual  history. 

A Connaught  grant  supported  the 
initial  period  of  research  and  enabled 
Friend  to  take  a one-year  sabbatical 
from  the  Erindale  library  and  make  a 
good  start  on  the  project. 

“People  say  to  me  ‘The  only 
Canadian  philosopher  I’ve  heard  of  is 
George  Grant’,  or  ‘Who  else  is  there 
besides  Marshall  McLuhan?’  Well,” 
says  Friend,  “I’ve  found  hundreds.” 
“Digging  out  the  material  takes  a lot 
of  time,”  she  says,  “but  knowing  where 
to  look  — that’s  the  art  of  it.” 

Friend’s  expertise  in  “digging  out 
material”  has  resulted  in  the  location  of 
over  13,000  books,  articles  and  papers, 
representing  the  work  of  over  1,600 
scholars.  From  the  Commonwealth 
Universities  Yearbook  came  the  names  of 
people  teaching  philosophy  in  Canada 
in  this  century.  Then,  existing  biblio- 
graphies yielded  more  names,  as  did 
survey  articles  written  after  1945,  and 
membership  lists  for  Canadian  philo- 
sophic associations.  But  she’s  still 
digging,  and  the  project  is  still  growing. 

One  of  the  early  problems  she 
encountered  was  the  fact  that  Canadian 
philosophers  are  almost  never  identified 
as  such  in  bibliographies.  “And  that’s 
where  Prof.  Stevenson’s  knowledge  is 
important,”  she  says.  “I  know  where  to 
look,  and  he  knows  who  to  look  for.” 
Philosophic  writing  crops  up  in 
the  oddest  places,  according  to  Friend. 

“In  the  stacks  one  day  I stumbled  across 
a piece  on  the  teaching  of  philosophy 
in  the  proceedings  of  an  education 
association.  And  renowned  scholars  in 
disciplines  other  than  philosophy  have 
occasionally  produced  philosophic  works 
— economist  Harold  Innis,  forexample.” 
Understandably,  the  bulk  of  the 


material  unearthed  so  far  has  come  from 
“academic”  philosophers  writing  on 
philosophy;  however,  the  most  interesting 
pieces  are  often  those  same  philosophers’ 
“incidental”  works,  she  says. 

“John  Watson  at  Queen’s  wrote  about 
Kant,”  Friend  explains,  “and  we’d 
expect  this  sort  of  thing  from  an  academic 
philosopher.  But  he  also  connected 
German  philosophy  with  German 
politics  in  a very  enlightening  manner. 

As  well,  John  Clark  Murray  at  McGill 
wrote  about  Spinoza,  but  he  also  left 
us  his  views  on  the  higher  education  of 
women.  George  Sidney  Brett  at  U of 
T wrote  on  Aristotle,  but  his  magnum 
opus  was  a history  of  psychology.” 

The  greatest  problem  could  well  have 
been  deciding  which  works  are 
philosophy  and  which  aren’t.  But  the 
research  team  has  wisely  decided  to 
avoid  definitions. 

“What  philosophy  is  is  something 
that’s  evolved  through  the  ages,” 
she  says.  “In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
primarily  religious  writing;  in  the 
industrial  revolution  it  was  mainly 
economic  speculation;  and  in  early 
Canadian  history  it  took  the  form  of 
theology.  These  writings  may  not  be 
considered  philosophy  today,  but  they 
were  at  one  time,  and  for  that  reason 
we’re  including  them.  Of  course  we  run 
the  risk  of  being  accused  that  our  criteria 
are  too  broad.  However,  if  we’re  too 
narrow  at  the  outset,  we’ll  be  imposing 
a similar  limitation  on  what  users  will 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  bibliography. 
We’d  rather  have  the  collection  be  too 
inclusive  than  too  parochial.” 

And  the  chances  of  something  bizarre 
turning  up  in  the  bibliography  are 
remote,  Friend  explains,  as  Stevenson 
and  Slater  scrutinize  all  the  selections 
before  they’re  computerized. 

“I’m  quite  certain  that  before  we’re 
through  we’ll  have  identified  a distinctive 
Canadian  philosophy,”  she  says.  “After 
all,  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  that 
there  should  be  one.  I’m  of  the  generation 
that  was  told  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Canadian  literature,  and  we’ve  seen 
that  rumour  dispelled.” 

The  original  grant  that  supported  the 
project  has  now  run  out,  and  whether 
or  not  the  bibliography  is  completed 
depends  on  further  funding.  However, 
Friend  is  determined  to  continue. 

“I  plan  to  complete  the  project  if  I 
have  to  work  on  it  evenings  and  weekends 
for  the  next  10  years.” 


University’s  multicampus  nature 

leads  President  Ham  to  establish  two  committees 


In  order  to  deal  with  issues  arising 
from  “the  multi-campus  nature  of  the 
University”,  President  Ham  has  estab- 
lished two  administrative  bodies. 

“The  first,”  he  stated  in  a memoran- 
dum addressed  to  Marnie  Paikin, 
Governing  Council  chairman,  “is  the 
Multicampus  Academic  Operations 
Group,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Provost  Donald  Chant.  It  is  concerned 
with  current  academic  operations  in  the 
context  of  programs  in  arts  and  science, 
as  offered  on  the  St.  George  campus,  at 
Erindale  College,  and  at  Scarborough 
College.  The  members  of  the  group  are: 
Provost  Chant,  Principal  Foley,  Principal 
Fox,  Dean  Kruger  and  Vice-Provost 
Israel.  This  group  will  advise  the 
provost  on  all  academic  appointments 
and  consider  arrangements  for  making 


the  wisest  use  of  staff  and  space  that 
arc  consistent  with  academic  programs 
and  purposes  as  those  exist  and  change 
under  the  influence  of  University 
planning  and  budgeting. 

“The  second  group,  the,  Multicampus 
Administrative  Planning  Group,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Vice-President 
Eastrrian,  will  explore  and  examine 
possible  planning  configurations  for 
the  University  as  a whole  and  as  a 
multicampus  entity,  taking  cognizance 
of  known  and  expected  circumstances 
in  the  Ontario  university  system.  The 
members  of  this  group  are:  Vice- 
President  Eastman,  Vice-Provost  Israel, 
Daniel  Lang  and  John  Sword. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  follow  actively 
the  work  of  both  groups,”  the  President 
said. 


Library  workers  ratify  contract 


The  University’s  library  workers, 
members  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  local  1230,  ratified 
the  contract  settlement  reached  with  the 
University  Nov.  9,  in  a general  member- 
ship meeting  held  Nov.  14  in  Convocation 
Hall. 

The  terms  of  the  one-year  settlement 
include  a general  wage  increase  of 
4.03  percent,  retroactive  to  July  1, 

1978,  in  addition  to  settlement  pay  of 
$ 100  for  172  employees  who  had  reached 
the  top  of  their  salary  grade;  the 
provision  of  an80  percent  employer-paid 
dental  care  plan;  an  increase  in  the 
University’s  percentage  contribution  to 
OHIP  premiums  from  58  percent  to 
68  percent;  and  the  extension  of  the 


University’s  fee  waiver  for  dependants 
policy  to  members  of  the  bargaining  unit. 

Other  items  negotiated  were  a revised 
method  of  calculating  salary  increases 
resulting  from  promotions;  an  improved 
union  membership  security  clause; 
maintenance  of  seniority  during  maternity 
leave  of  absence;  a provision  for 
scheduling  shift  work  in  the  U of  T 
Library  Automation  Systems  on  the 
basis  of  three  consecutive  12- hour  shifts; 
additional  steward  representation  in 
UTLAS  and  in  the  Circulation 
Department;  and,  in  addition  to 
time  off  to  attend  to  grievances,  the 
president  of  the  union  is  to  be  granted 
the  equivalent  of  one  day  off  with  pay 
per  month  to  attend  to  union  business. 


Bladen’s  memories 

In  the  introduction  to  Bladen  on  Bladen , 
political  economist  Vincent  Bladen  says 
that  he  is  not  writing  for  publication 
but  to  circulate  his  “memories”  to  his 
friends  in  an  economical  form. 

Bladen’s  book  described  his  55 
years  as  a member  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy.  Much  of  the  material 
derives  from  an  interview  conducted 
by  Roger  Myers  for  the  U of  T Oral 
History  Program.  To  encourage  candour, 
many  interviews  will  not  be  released  for 
some  years.  Bladen,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  forthright  about  the  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  shaped  the 
University.  The  word  “committee” 
seldom  appears  even  in  Bladen’s  account 
of  the  late  50s  and  early  60s  when  he  was 
Dean  of  Arts. 

The  book  also  describes  Bladen’s 
splendid  support  of  the  National  Ballet 
School  and  his  chairmanship  of  the 
AUCC  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  and  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Financing  of  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Copies  of  the  book,  which  was 
published  by  the  author,  may  be  obtained 
from  Katherine  Bladen,  222  Lonsmount 
Avenue,  Toronto  M5P  2Z1.  Hard  cover 
is  $7.50,  soft  cover  $6.  Total  proceeds 
will  be  given  to  Scarborough  College 
for  the  benefit  of  its  staff  in  economics. 
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The  Conservatory  comes  alive 

as  new  principal  Ezra  Schabas  drafts  blueprints  for  dynamism 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

The  new  principal  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  has 
developed  quite  a fondness  for  the  high 
Victorian  architecture  of  the  place.  Ivy- 
covered  wall  and  ornate  chimneys  do  have 
a certain  charm  but  Ezra  Schabas  sees 
nothing  charming  about  a teaching 
program  that’s  out  of  harmony  with  the 
present. 

Four  months  after  taking  office, 
Schabas  is  busily  drafting  blueprints 
for  a more  dynamic  institution.  His 
goals  for  the  coming  year  include  estab- 
lishing a high  school  of  music  and  a 
pre-professional  training  orchestra; 
expanding  and  diversifying  suburban 
branch  services;  and  improving  income 
and  benefits  for  his  teaching  staff. 

“The  Conservatory  was  static,”  says 
Norbert  Kraft,  who  has  taught  classical 
guitar  there  for  the  past  seven  years. 
“Many  of  us  felt  the  place  was  going 
down  the  drain.” 

Andrew  Markow,  president  of  the 
Conservatory’s  faculty  association, 
agrees. 

“At  one  time  the  Conservatory  was 
highly  respected  across  the  continent 
but  nothing  has  been  happening  here  to 
stimulate  young  musicians  for  a long 
time.” 

Outstanding  teachers  died  or  went 
away  and  were  never  replaced,  says  Boris 
Berlin,  renowned  teacher  of  piano  at  the 
Conservatory  for  50  years. 

“ Our  new  principal  is  doing  every  thing 
he  can  to  make  us  number  one  again,” 
says  Professor  Berlin,  “Already  he’s 
added  outstanding  people  to  the  staff.” 
Among  those  additions  are  all  the 
members  of  the  Canadian  Brass  and 
York  Winds,  individual  players  from  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  (TSO) 
and  Camerata,  and  concert  soloists 
like  Rivka  Golani-Erdesz  and  Victor 
Danchenko. 

Both  old  and  new  say  Ezra  Schabas 
inspires  confidence,  optimism,  and  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  around  the  Con- 
servatory. A clarinettist  himself,  he  has 
spent  26  years  both  as  a teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator at  the  University.  He’s  cur- 
currently  on  an  extended  leave  from  the 
Faculty  of  Music  where  he  was  chairman 
of  the  performance  and  opera 
departments. 

His  numerous  professional  involve- 
ments include  serving  both  the  Canada 
Council  and  the  Ontario  Arts  Council 
as  an  auditioner,  juror,  examiner,  and 
consultant. 

“He  knows  and  he’s  known,”  says 
Prof.  Berlin. 

Powerful,  progressive,  energetic, 
efficient,  knowledgeable,  open-minded 
and  forthright  — those  are  the  adjectives 
used  again  and  again  by  Conservatory 
staff  to  describe  their  new  principal. 

“When  he  undertakes  something,  he 
goes  at  it  100  percent . . . and  he  isn’t 
afraid  to  make  enemies,”  says  Norbert 
Kraft. 

“Schabas  turns  a lot  of  people  off 
with  his  blunt  approach,”  agrees  Andrew 
Markow,  “but  he  has  the  foresight  to  do 
a lot  for  this  place.  It  used  to  be  like  a 
morgue  here.  Now  it’s  really  coming 
alive.” 

The  training  orchestra  will  probably  be 
established  by  next  September  and 
could  even  be  operating  early  in  the  new 
year.  About  50  young  players  will  be 
invited  to  join  for  a 27-week  season. 

The  intention  is  to  provide  specialized 
preparation  for  those  on  the  brink  of 
auditioning  for  a professional  post.  TSO 
players  will  take  a direct  role,  offering 
expertise  and  moral  support. 

A high  school  of  music  is  long 
overdue,  says  Prof.  Berlin. 

“Until  the  National  Ballet  had  its 
school,  it  couldn’t  train  company 


members  properly.  It  couldn’t  feed  and 
develop  talent. 

“The  Canada  Council  happily  gives 
10  scholarships  to  students  who  want  to 
study  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  City  but  it  would  cost  less 
and  benefit  more  people  to  bring  in  a 
few  outstanding  teachers  who  could 
help  set  high  standards  right  here.” 

Schabas  has  received  encouragement 
from  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
and  is  now  preparing  a full-scale 
presentation  for  them  on  the  school. 

The  high  school  would  serve  up  to 
1 50  musically  gifted  students,  selected 
by  audition  from  across  Canada.  It 
would  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  20  year  old 
program  which  allows  for  about  50 
talented  eight  to  eighteen  year  olds  from 
Metro  to  spend  several  hours  weekly 
studying  piano,  theory,  harmony,  ear 
training,  and  their  particular  instru- 
ments. The  annual  fee  is  S700  per 
student,  though  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Conservatory  is  rapidly  climbing  towards 
the  $2,000  mark.  The  high  school  could 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  money 
and,  as  with  the  “special  program”, 
all  students  would  be  on  full  or  partial 
scholarship.  Schabas  hopes  the  school 
can  open  in  September,  1979  with  an 
initial  enrolment  of  about  40. 

Norbert  Kraft  is  enthusiastic  about 
both  the  training  orchestra  and  the  high 
school. 

“The  average  student  doesn’t  really 
feel  a sense  of  belonging  here.  With  no 
overall  program,  the  individual  is  left 
to  determine  his  or  her  own  goal,  then 
nudge  towards  it.” 

A recent  addition  to  the  teaching 
staff,  French  horn  player  Jim  MacDonald, 
applauds  the  high  school  concept  because 
he  says  Canadians  have  been  so  lacking 
in  a thorough  and  consistent  musical 
training  that  Americans  have  been 


An  oboe  lesson  is  given  by  Lawrence 
Chemey  (left),  of  York  Winds,  a group 
soon  to  give  precedent-setting  performances 
in  both  Israel  and  Egypt 


snapping  up  all  the  best  jobs.  However, 
he  hopes  the  new  school  will  strike  out 
in  untraditional  directions. 

“The  Conservatory  has  been  too 
much  a conserving  place,”  says 
MacDonald.  “Music  is  changing  fast. 
There  needs  to  be  broader  exposure  to 
as  many  styles  as  possible.  Training  in 
jazz  and  the  commercial  fields  would  be 
a definite  asset  to  a free-lancer  trying 
to  earn  a living. 

“There  should  also  be  training  in  all 
aspects  of  recording.  That  may  not  be 
considered  in  the  Conservatory’s  sphere, 
but  surely  students  of  music  would 
appreciate  knowing  how  to  get  the  best 
possible  sound  on  tape.” 

Finding  suitable  quarters  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  determining  the  scope 
of  the  school.  The  building  at  273 
Bloor  is  centrally  located  but  it  will 
only  be  adequate  for  a few  years. 

Will  the  University  help?  The 
Conservatory  is  currently  an  ancillary 
division.  As  such,  it  is  self-supporting, 
receiving  no  University  money.  However, 
ancillary  divisions  must  draw  up  a break- 
even budget  for  approval  by  Governing 
Council  because  any  deficits  would  have 
to  be  covered  by  the  parent  institution. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Conservatory  received  a Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities  grant  of  $ 1 05,577 
towards  the  total  income  of  $3,438,885. 
The  largest  source  of  revenue  was  tuition 


T o keep  in  close  contact  with  Conservatory 
staff,  Principal  Schabas  holds  informal 
coffee  sessions  every  Friday  afternoon 


fees  ($2, 149,748  from  about  8,000  pupils 
in  Metro)  and  examination  fees  ($748,070 
from  about  58,000  candidates  across 
Canada).  The  Conservatory’s  publishing 
subsidiary,  the  Frederick  Harris  Music 
Co.  Ltd.,  brought  in  $84,361  in  1977-78, 
of  which  $56,241  went  into  the  general 
operating  funds  and  the  remainder 
went  towards  more  than  half  of 
the  1 1 7 scholarships  offered,  each 
ranging  in  value  from  $100  to  $1,000. 

However,  the  price  of  remaining 
deficit-free  for  more  than  a decade  has 
been  extensive  program  cutbacks,  says 
business  administrator  George  Hoskins. 

Independent  fund-raising  has  been 
restricted  for  the  past  three  years 
because  the  Conservatory  comes  under 
the  Update  umbrella,  but  there’s  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  Conservatory 
should  remain  within  the  University. 

“We  don’t  have  very  much  to  do  with 
the  University,”  admits  Norbert  Kraft. 
“It  seems  to  be  just  a name  on  the 
letterhead.  Personally,  I would  like  to 
see  closer  ties.  I think  the  University 
should  have  enough  foresight  to  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  having  a prep 
school  for  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
Meanwhile,  we  feel  very  much  in  limbo.” 

Unlike  other  teaching  divisions  at 
U of  T,  the  Conservatory  offers 
instruction  to  students  of  all  ages,  and 
has  no  prerequisites  for  admission. 

There  is  some  sharing  of  facilities  with 
the  Faculty  of  Music  butthe  Conservatory 
is  not  a degree-granting  institution. 

The  teachers  are  under  yearly  contract 
to  the  Conservatory  so  are  not  University 
employees,  except  for  the  20  or  so  who 
have  cross-appointments  to  the  faculty. 

“Working  conditions  could  be  much 
better  for  our  teachers,”  says  Schabas. 
“They  work  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
When  they  teach,  they  get  paid;  when  they 
don’t  teach,  they  don’t  get  paid.  There 
are  no  salaries,  no  sick  leave,  even  the 
pension  plan  is  relatively  new.  And 
though  the  Conservatory  has  been  part 
of  the  University  for  50  years,  our 
teachers  and  their  children  don’t  enjoy 
such  benefits  as  free  tuition  at  the 
University.  I can  tell  you,  that’s  caused 
a lot  of  resentment.” 

Last  year  both  the  median  and  the 
average  gross  incomes  of  teachers  at  the 
Conservatory  were  between  $7,000  and 
$8,000. 

“They’re  certainly  not  in  it  for  the 
money,”  says  Kay  Turner,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  registrar  for  six  years 
and  is  now  information  officer  in  the 
special  services  department.  “They 
don’t  have  the  salaries  and  they  don’t 
have  tenure.  What  they  do  have  is 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the 
one-to-one  relationship  with  their 
pupils.” 

The  one-to-one  aspect  is  “extremely 
important”,  says  piano  teacher  Bonnie 
Silver,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
where  she  was  a scholarship  student. 
“I’ve  tried  teaching  harmony  in  classes 
and  I’d  never  do  it  again.” 

She  and  her  husband,  Norbert  Kraft, 
teach  four  hours  a day.  They  agree  that 
any  more  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

“People  claim  the  amount  we  earn  is 
up  to  us,”  she  says.  “It’s  true,  I 
suppose.  We  could  teach  80  hours  a week. 
Unfortunately,  some  do.  We  find  we’re 
exhausted  after  four  hours.  We  give  so 
much,  we’re  like  zombies.  It  takes  hours 
to  unwind. 

“We  younger  teachers  are  also 
supposed  to  keep  up  our  performing 
standards.  That  means  getting  up  at 
6.30  a.m.  to  do  five  or  six  hours  of 
practice.  And  the  most  we  can  expect 
for  giving  Conservatory  recitals  is  a pat 
on  the  head. 

“But  I’m  happy  being  here  with  other 
musicians.  I’d  certainly  hate  to  have  to 
peddle  my  teaching  services  door-to- 
door  or  put  up  signs  in  laundromats.” 
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University  pension  plan 

( 'otititiucJ  from  l\ige  8 


1'iiiui  as  ot  the  end  ol  each  month.  In 
addition,  it  charges  tor  each  pension 
cheque  issued. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  transfer  of 
t\\  ice  a member’s  contributions  plus 
interest  to  another  pension  or  to  an 
R.R.S.P. , a member  upon  termination 
ot  service  may  elect  to  have  a paid-up 
annuity  issued  for  the  amount  of  the 
pension  accrued.  The  costs  of  these 
annuities  were  $37,121  in  1976-77  and 
$68,727  in  1977-78. 

Actuarial  I aluation  of  the  Pension 
Plan  (Appendix  “D”) 

Under  requirements  of  the  Ontario 
Pension  Commission,  actuarial  valua- 
tions of  a pension  plan  must  be  made  at 


least  every  third  year.  The  University 
Pension  Plan  had  been  evaluated  every 
second  year  from  its  inception, 
January  1.  1966,  to  June  30,  1974.  An- 
nual valuations  were  done  as  of  June 
30.  1975,  1976  and  1977  because  of  the 
adverse  effects  upon  the  Plan  of  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  those  years.  As 
previously  stated,  as  an  economy 
measure,  we  are  reverting  to  biennial 
valuations  so  that  the  next  valuation 
will  be  done  as  of  June  30,  1979. 

In  Appendix  “D"  are  figures  ex- 
tracted from  the  actuarial  valuation  by 
the  Plan’s  actuaries,  Tomenson- 
Alexander  Limited,  of  the  Pension 
Plan  as  ot  June  30,  1977.  with  compara- 
tive valuation  figures  for  June  30,  1976. 


An  actuarial  valuation  using  certain 
assumptions  for  interest  rates,  mortal- 
ity, terminations,  etc.  determines  the 
present  value  of  pensions  being  paid  to 
pensioners  and  those  which  will  be- 
come payable  to  active  members.  The 
total  liability  thus  determined  is  com- 
pared to  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
pension  plan  to  determine  the  amount 
of  any  unfunded  liability. 

During  the  period  of  depressed  in- 
vestment prices,  the  Ontario  Pension 
Commission  required  that  the  book 
value  of  pension  fund  assets  be  re- 
duced for  valuation  purposes  by  the 
average  difference  between  book  and 
market  values  as  of  the  valuation  date 
and  the  two  previous  year-ends  of  the 


Fund.  Even  with  improving  invest- 
ment prices,  this  procedure  must  con- 
tinue. Thus  as  of  June  30,  1977,  the 
book  value  of  the  University  Pension 
Fund  assets  were  reduced  by 
$6,092,982  for  valuation  pu  rposes  al- 
though the  market  value  of  the  Fund 
assets  was  only  $2,865,000  below  their 
book  value,  and  as  stated  in  Summary 
oj  Assets  of  tlic  Pension  Fund,  as  at 
June  30,  1978,  market  values  were 
$923,000  in  excess  of  book  values. 
Even  if  investment  prices  do  not  im- 
prove above  their  present  levels,  this 
negative  adjustment  to  book  values 
should  be  largely  eliminated  when  the 
valuation  as  of  June  30,  1979  is  made. 

The  unfunded  liabilities  of 
$16,494,804,  as  of  June  30,  1977,  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts:- 

Unfunded  liabilities  in 

respect  of  changes  in 

pension  benefits  under 

the  pension  plan  and  of 

changes  in  the  basis  of 

valuation  $16,192,384 

Current  experience 

deficiency  302,420 


$16,494,804 


The  first  arises  out  of  improvements 
in  the  Plan,  such  as  the  supplementa- 
tion of  payments  to  pensioners,  which 
has  been  on  an  annual  basis  since  1974, 
and  changes  in  the  actuarial  basis  of 
the  valuations.  $8,333,306  of  the 
amount  arose  because  of  changes  in 
the  basis  of  the  1977  valuation.  About 
half  of  this  was  due  to  the  change  in  the 
valuation  from  the  1976-77  salaries  to 
those  which  came  into  effect  as  of  July 
1,  1978.  The  actuaries  had  strongly 
recommended  this  change  since  it  puts 
the  valuation  on  a current  on-going  ’ 
basis  rather  than  a wind-up  basis.  The 
other  half  related  to  a correction  in  the 
methodology  of  the  valuation.  Such 
liabilities  must  be  funded  over  not 
more  than  15  years. 

The  second,  called  the  experience 
deficiency,  is  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  the  values  of  the  actuarial 
assumptions  used  and  the  actual  val- 
ues of  these  factors  since  the  preceding 
valuation.  In  recent  years,  the  inflation 
of  salaries  and  the  adverse  market 
values  of  investments  have  created 
serious  deficiencies.  However,  a sig- 
nificant experience  surplus  disclosed 
for  1976-77  by  the  June  30,  1977  valua- 
tion reduced  the  deficiencies  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  valuation  to 
$302,420,  which  must  be  amortized 
over  four  years. 

The  valuation  as  of  June  30,  1977 
indicated  that  annual  payments  with 
respect  to  unfunded  liabilities  were 
required  as  follows:- 

Liabilities  being  funded 

on  15  years  basis  $1,583,028 

Experience  deficiency 
being  funded  over 

4 years  83,222 


$1,666,250 


Semi-annually,  a report  on  the  in- 
vestments of  the  Pension  Fund  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Audit  and  Finance  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Council. 
Annually,  officers  for  the  Canada  Life 
meet  with  the  sub-committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  investments  and  to  review 
performance.  Representatives  of  the 
actuaries  also  meet  with  the  sub- 
committee to  discuss  their  actuarial 
reports. 


A.G.  Rankin 

Vice-President  - Business  Affairs 


A CT  Registered  Home  Ownership  Savings  Plan  can  get  your  money  growing.  It  can  help 
you  set  goals,  save  money  on  taxes  and  help  make  dreams  come  true. 

You  can  deposit  up  to  a thousand  dollars  a year  to  a maximum  of  $10,000  towards  your 
new  home.  It  s fully  tax  deductible  and  your  money  will  earn  interest  at  attractive  rates. 
That's  a great  investment  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Every  qualifying  individual  can  hold  an  R.H.O.S.P.  Since  husband  and  wife  can  each  have 
a plan,  a couple  could  save  for  a future  home  twice  as  fast. 

It  only  takes  $100  to  get  started. 

In  order  to  claim  a 1978  tax  deduction  you  must  contribute  to  Registered  Home  Ownership 
Savings  Plan  by  December  31st  of  this  year. 

Our  Registered  Savings  Plan  representative  will  go  over  the  program  with  you  step  by  step 
and  help  get  you  started. 

Call  Today! 


Deadline 
Dec.  31 


93/4% 


Interest  is  calculated  on  the  minimun  daily  balance  and  is  credited  twice  a year 
on  the  compounding  dates  — April  30  and  October  31 . 

The  interest  rate  may  be  adjusted  on  these  dates  to  reflect  market  conditions. 
There  are  no  fees  or  charges  of  any  kind.  You  are  credited  with  every  dollar 
deposit  and  earn  interest  the  day  you  make  your  deposit. 

If  you  are  short  of  cash,  see  us  about  a low  cost  loan  to  take  advantage  of  this 
investment  opportunity. 


Universities  and  Colleges 

(Toronto)  Ltd.,2<45  College  St., "Toronto.  Ont.  M5T 1R5 
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Too  many  kids  called  hyperactive  Ancient  cult  of  sun  worshippers 

says  Sick  Children’s  researcher  subject  of  study  by  classics  scholar 


More  children  are  being  labelled  “hyper- 
active” by  parents  and  teachers  than 
should  be,  according  to  Dr.  James  M. 
Swanson  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children’s  Research  Institute,  who  is 
investigating  the  syndrome  of  hyper- 
activity with  paediatricians  at  the 
hospital’s  Child  Development  Clinic. 

Genuine  hyperactivity  is  an  organic 
disorder  whose  origins  have  yet  to  be 
conclusively  identified,  Dr.  Swanson 
explains,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  to 
three  percent  of  all  school  age  children 
suffer  from  it. 

The  trouble  is  that,  while  hyperacti- 
vity’s symptoms  are  easy  enough  to  spot, 
diagnosing  the  disease  is  made  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  all  children,  at  one  time 
or  another,  display  some  of  the  symptoms, 
including:  overactivity,  impulsiveness, 
aggressiveness,  school  failure,  and  poor 
“interaction  with  peers”.  Nor  does  it 
always  help  to  know  that  the  truly 
hyperactive  child  exhibits  the  symptoms 
constantly.  Other  children  may  also  do 
so,  provoked  by  poor  “parenting”  or  a 
difficult  home  situation. 

Dr.  Swanson’s  own  research  focuses 
on  the  evaluation  of  three  treatments 
currently  being  used  or  considered  for 
hyperactive  children  — stimulant  drug 
therapy,  dietary  treatment,  and  behaviour 
therapy. 

The  treatment  most  commonly  used 
for  hyperactivity  is  stimulant  drug 
therapy,  and  like  all  known  treatments 
for  the  syndrome,  it  is  not  always 
successful.  In  40  percent  of  cases  there  is 
an  adverse  response  to  the  drug,  marked 
by  depression,  anxiety,  and  disruption  of 
concentration.  One  of  Dr.  Swanson’s 
goals  is  to  develop  laboratory  procedures 
to  identify  those  children  who  will  have 
an  adverse  response  to  stimulant  medica- 
tion. Even  in  cases  where  there  is  a positive 
response  to  medication,  the  effects  of  the 
drug  last  only  for  a short  time  — from 
two  to  five  hours. 

Since  the  time  period  in  which 
symptoms  are  alleviated  by  the  drug 
varies  with  the  individual,  Swanson  is 
developing  a method  to  determine  how 
often  a child  should  take  the  medication. 
He  is  using  a new  procedure  developed 
by  Dr.  Steven  Soldin,  Department  of 


The  following  is  a list  of  members  of 
search  committees  established  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine: 

Members  of  the  search  committee 
for  chairman  of  the  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research  are: 
Dr.  K J.  Dorrington,  chairman,  Dr.  A 
Zimmerman,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Dr.  G.  Steiner,  Medicine,  Dr. 
R.K.  Murray,  Biochemistry,  Dr.  R. 
Sheinin,  Microbiology  & Parasitology, 
Dr.  P.  Seeman,  Pharmacology,  and 
Doctors  T.  Delovitch,  B.  Schimmer,  and 
C.  Yip,  Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research. 

Members  of  the  search  committee  for 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medical 


Biochemistry,  which  measures  the  amount 
of  a drug  in  the  blood.  Since  medication 
is  only  active  while  in  the  blood,  this 
measurement  will  enable  Swanson  to  test 
each  child  to  determine  how  long  the 
drug  is  in  the  blood  before  being 
eliminated,  making  it  possible  to  calculate 
a dosing  schedule  that  will  alleviate 
symptoms  for  the  maximum  amount  of 
time. 

The  final  goal  in  his  study  of  drug 
therapy  is  to  evaluate  an  alternative  to 
amphetamine  and  methylphenidate,  the 
drugs  currently  used.  They  are  addicting, 
although  Swanson  stresses  they  are  not 
abused  by  hyperactive  children. 

He  has  already  established  that 
pemoline,  a non-addicting  drug  recently 
approved  for  use  in  Canada,  stays  in  the 
blood  longer  than  methylphenidate.  He 
has  also  identified  a deficiency  in  the 
recommended  starting  dose,  and  dosing 
interval,  of  pemoline,  and  he  will  be 
comparing  the  effectiveness  of  pemoline 
and  methylphenidate,  using  revised 
recommendations . 

The  second  treatment  Dr.  Swanson  is 
investigating  is  the  Feingold  Diet,  which 
eliminates  artificial  food  additives 
(colours,  flavours,  and  preservatives) 
from  the  diets  of  hyperactive  children. 
Although  there  is  improvement  in  about 
30  to  40  percent  of  cases  treated  this 
way,  the  reasons  for  success  are  uncertain, 
making  this  treatment  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  three. 

Dr.  Swanson  says  he  has  established 
a link  between  a high  amount  of  artificial 
food  colour  and  hyperactive  behaviour. 
However,  he  does  not  recommend  the 
Feingold  treatment  at  present,  as  it  is 
still  under  investigation. 

The  third  treatment  he  is  studying  is 
behaviour  therapy,  a method  developed 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
Stony  Brook.  It  is  based  on  a system  of 
rewards  and  has  been  used  effectively 
for  treating  hyperactive  children  who 
have  demonstrated  a favourable  response 
to  medication. 

Dr.  Swanson  is  investigating  whether 
the  treatment  can  be  effective  with 
children  who  have  not  responded  to 
stimulant  medication. 


Genetics  are:  Dr.  K.J.  Dorrington, 
chairman,  Dr.  D.  Carver,  Pediatrics, 

Dr.  D.  MacLennan,  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research,  Dr.  J. 
Till,  Medical  Biophysics,  Doctors  M. 
Pearson,  M.  Thompson,  and  R.  Gravel, 
Medical  Genetics,  and  Dr.  A.  Zimmerman, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  new  appointments  are  to  take 
effect  July  1,  1979.  Nominations  from 
the  University  community  are  solicited, 
and  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Search  Committee,  room  5203, 
Department  of  Biochemistry,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Nominations  should 
be  accompanied  by  a curriculum  vitae. 


A religious  cult  that  flourished  in  the 
Roman  Empire  between  the  second  and 
fourth  centuries  A.D.  is  having  new 
light  shed  on  it  by  Professor  Roger 
Beck,  Department  of  Classics. 

Little  is  known  of  Mithraism  — a cult 
that  originated  in  Persia,  then  moved 
west  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  early 
Christianity.  Books  and  sacred  docu- 
ments that  could  have  provided  infor- 
mation about  the  workings  of  the  cult 
have  long  since  been  destroyed. 

Without  literary  evidence  to  provide 
details  of  the  cult  myth,  Beck  has  sought 
his  clues  from  monuments,  sculptures, 
and  painted  reliefs  at  the  archaeological 
remains  of  the  cult’s  churches. 

The  predominant  painting  found  in 
each  church  is  of  the  god  Mithras. 

He  is  astride  a bull,  and  is  plunging  a 
dagger  into  the  bull’s  neck.  He  is 
accompanied  by  two  figures  carrying 
torches,  one  torch  up,  and  one  torch 
down,  and  an  assortment  of  animals, 
always  the  same  in  every  picture  — a 
snake,  a dog,  a scorpion,  and  a raven. 
Above  is  the  sun,  presented  in  human 
form,  and  on  the  right  side  is  the  image 
of  a moon  goddess. 

When  interpreting  this  scene  in 
terms  of  doctrine  and  myth,  Beck  says 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  cult  was 
strongly  influenced  by  a mixture  of 
astral  law,  legends  and  myths  about  the 
stars,  and  ancient  astronomy. 

According  to  Beck’s  theory.  Mithraism 
was  a solar  cult,  and  Mithras  was  in 
some  sense  a sun  god. 

He  says  the  slaying  scene  might  be  a 
star  map,  with  each  animal  representing 
a group  of  constellations  in  the  sky. 

The  snake  is  Hydra,  the  dog  Canis 
Minor,  the  raven  Corvus,  and  the 
scorpion  Scorpio. 

The  torch  bearers,  he  suggests,  can  be 
identified  with  two  prominent  stars  in 
the  constellations  of  Taurus  and  Scorpio, 
whose  celestial  longitudes  are  dia- 
metrically opposite.  One  rises  when  the 
other  sets,  and  this  could  explain  the 
position  of  the  torches  — one  up,  and 
one  down. 


“There  are  probably  many  levels  of 
meaning  to  this  scene,”  says  Beck.  “At 
one  level,  it  represents  certain  stages  in 
the  annual  journey  of  the  sun  through  or 
near  these  constellations.  It  is  also  an 
allegory  of  creation.” 

Beck  has  found  further  proof  of  his 
theory  at  the  remains  of  a church  on  the 
island  of  Ponza,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Italy.  On  its  ceiling  is  a stucco  work  of 
art  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  arranged 
in  a ring.  Within  the  ring  is  a snake,  with 
its  head  set  against  the  sign  of  Leo,  and 
its  tail  against  Aquarius.  Inside  this  are 
two  bears  — the  constellations  of  Ursa 
Major  and  Minor. 

Beck  says  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
snake  represents  a dragon  that  was 
believed  to  quench  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  moon  during  an  eclipse.  To  Beck, 
the  stucco  painting  is  a commemoration 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  took  place 
in  the  early  third  century,  around  the 
time  the  church  was  built.  The  reason 
the  snake’s  head  rests  at  Leo,  he  says, 
is  that  the  sun  was  in  the  constellation 
of  Leo  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse. 

Beck  has  found  further  confirmation 
of  his  theory  that  Mithraism  is  a sun 
cult  from  the  remains  of  a church  in  the 
north  of  England  along  Hadrian’s  Wall. 

There  is  an  alignment  of  this  church 
towards  the  sunrise,  and  Beck  says  the 
measurements  of  the  ruin  suggest  that  a 
shaft  from  the  rising  sun  on  the  day  of  the 
winter  solstice  would  have  passed  through 
the  church’s  doorway,  then  through  an 
inner  screen  that  would  have  narrowed 
and  focused  the  beam,  and  then  along 
the  nave  to  the  building’s  west  end. 
There  it  would  pass  across  the  raised 
torch  of  a statue  of  the  torch  bearers, 
and  would  finally  hit  a spot  where  some 
sacred  implement  sat,  a spot  that  Beck 
thinks  may  have  been  an  altar. 

Beck  plans  to  investigate  another 
Mithraic  church  along  Hadrian’s  Wall 
for  similar  evidence  of  sun  worship, 
hoping  to  identify  yet  another  example 
of  the  fairly  exact  use  of  ancient 
astronomy  and  astrology  by  the  cult. 


Medicine  seeks  chairmen  for  medical  genetics 
and  medical  research  departments 


UTFA  wants  cost  of  living  increase 


An  annual  economic  increase  to  corres- 
pond with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  chief  among  UTFA’s  salary  and 
benefits  proposals  for  1979-80.  The 
pensions  of  retired  faculty  and/or  their 
survivors  should  be  treated  in  a similar 
manner,  UTFA  proposes. 

In  addition,  the  association  has 
proposed  that  the  University  assume  the 
full  costs  of  OHIP,  group  life  insurance, 
long-term  disability  insurance  and 
extended  health  care;  that  the  tuition 
waiver  for  dependants  be  extended  to 


include  dependants  of  both  retired  and 
deceased  staff  and  dependants  who  enrol 
as  special  students  in  undergraduate 
programs;  and  that  the  breakpoint  for 
pension  accrual  rates  (presently  age  45) 
be  eliminated. 

The  UTFA  negotiating  team  is 
composed  of  Kay  Marie  MacKenzie; 
K.C.  Smith,  Michael  Finlayson,  and 
J.E.  Smith,  chairman. 


Bird  condominiums  still  tenantless 


You  might  recall  the  plight  of  associate 
professor  of  chemistry  Thomas  Tidwell. 
He  is  the  ornithologist  who  last  spring 
erected  three  brand  new  bird  houses, 
specially  designed  for  purple  martins, 
in  the  valley  at  Scarborough  College, 
then  couldn’t  find  tenants  to  fill  them. 
Purple  martins,  you  may  remember, 
have  a tough  time  finding  natural 
nesting  sites  in  North  America  due 
to  massive  clearing  of  forests  and  stiff 
competition  from  other  birds.  Prof. 
Tidwell  was  trying  to  provide  some  of 


these  beautiful,  amiable  creatures  with 
a home. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  birds  who 
took  him  up  on  his  offer  were  some 
fly  catchers,  nice  enough  birds  according 
to  Tidwell,  but  no  substitute  for  the 
colony  of  purple  martins  he  had  hoped 
to  attract. 

Bird-watchers  by  necessity  being  a 
patient  breed,  Prof.  Tidwell  hasn’t 
given  up.  He’s  counting  on  better  luck 
next  summer. 
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What’s  the  pension  plan  worth? 


In  July,  1977, 1 reported  on  the  Uni- 
versity Pension  Plan  and  its  related  in- 
vested fund  as  of  June  30,  1976.  That 
report  included  details  of  the  actuarial 
valuation  of  the  Plan  as  of  that  date.  An 
actuarial  valuation  was  made  as  of 
June  30,  1977,  but  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  reducing  University  costs,  it 
has  been  decided  that  we  would  re- 
vert to  biennial  valuations.  Since  a 
valuation  will  not  be  done  as  of 
June  30,  1978,  the  present  report  cov- 
ers the  details  of  the  fund  for  1976-77 
and  1977-78  and  the  valuation  as  of 
June  30,  1977. 

The  Pension  Fund 
The  Fund  for  the  University  Pen- 
sion Plan  is  held  by  the  Canada  Life 
1 Assurance  Company  which  invests  the 
fund  at  its  discretion,  subject  to  a divi- 
sion between  fixed  income  and  equity 
investments  determined  by  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company  makes  payments  to  pen- 
sioners at  the  direction  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  company  supplies  the  Uni- 
versity each  month  with  a statement 
on  transactions  in  the  Fund  and  a list- 
ing of  the  investments  held  as  of  the 
month-end.  Each  year  the  University 
receives  annual  statements  of  the  Fund 
audited  by  Clarkson,  Gordon  & Co. 

Summary  of  Assets  of  the  Pension 
Fund  (Appendix  "A”) 

Appendix  “A”  is  a statement  of  assets 
of  the  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1977  and 
1978  showing  the  book  and  market 
values  of  the  fixed  income  and  equity 
investments  as  of  those  dates.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  whereas  as  of 
June  30,  1976,  as  reported  last  year, 
the  market  value  of  the  investments 
was  some  $8,206,000  less  than  book 
values,  improvements  in  the  prices  of 
both  fixed  income  and  equity  invest- 
ments in  the  two  year  period  to  June 
30,  1978  resulted  in  market  values  ex- 
ceeding book  values  by  $923,000  as  of 
the  latter  date. 

Investment  Performance 
(Appendix  “B”) 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  excellence 
of  the  management  of  the  investments 
of  the  Fund.  The  Pension  Fund  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Wood  Gundy  Compara- 
tive Measurement  Service  which  as  of 
June  30  and  December  3 1 in  each  year 
calculates  the  relative  performance  of 
all  the  participating  funds.  Appendix 
“ B ” is  a chart  from  the  latest  report , as 
of  June  30,  1978  showing  the  position 
of  the  Pension  Fund  relative  to  the 
other  303  funds  included  in  the  report. 
The  income  used  is  total  return  income 
which  is  actual  income  plus  changes  in 


Canada  Life  Segregated  Fund  for  University  Pension  Plan 
Summary  of  Assets,  June  30, 1977  and  1978 


Appendix  "A' 


June  30, 1977 


June  30,  1978 


Book  Value 

Market 

Value 

Annual 

Earnings 

Rate 

Book  Value 

Market 

Value 

Annual 

Earnings 

Rate 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

Segregated  Fund 

Fixed  Income  Securities 

Bonds 

45,824,327 

32.86 

45,238,629 

9.427 

49,103,323 

30.10 

47,967,696 

9.495 

Mortgages 

35,537,937 

25.49 

34,138,845 

9.463 

42,411,903 

26.00 

41,137,852 

9.493 

Cash  and  short-term  investments 

5,792,245 

4.15 

5,792,245 

7.125 

10,442,989 

6.40 

10,442,989 

7.875 

87,154,509 

62.50 

85,169,719 

9.289 

101,958,215 

62.50 

99,548,537 

9.337 

Equities  Securities 

Stocks 

48,788,379 

34.99 

47,907,960 

4.618 

56,194,939 

34.45 

59,527,724 

5.182 

Cash  and  short-term  investments 

3,504,326 

2.51 

3,504,326 

7.125 

4,979,989 

3.05 

4,979,989 

7.875 

52,292,705 

37.50 

51,412,286 

4.786 

61,174,928 

37.50 

64,507,713 

5.401 

Total  investments  of  Segregated  Fund 

139,447,214 

100.00 

136,582,005 

7.600 

163,133,143 

100.00 

164,056,250 

7.861 

Contributions  in  transit 

185,120 

185,120 

420,860 

420,860 

Accrued  investment  income  less  expense 

1,654,975 

1,654,975 

2,004,959 

2,004,959 

141,287,309 

138,422,100 

165,558,962 

166,482,069 

the  market  values  of  the  investments. 
The  rising  income  rates  in  the  more 
recent  periods  reflect  the  improvement 
in  market  values  already  mentioned. 
The  chart  shows  that  the  Pension  Fund 
investment  performance  has  exceeded 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  funds  with 
which  it  is  compared. 

Annual  Summary  of  Transactions  of 
the  Pension  Fund  (Appendix  “C”) 

( Receipts  and  Disbursements) 
Appendix  “C”  shows  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Plan,  income  earned  on  the 
investments  of  the  Fund  and  charges 
to  the  Fund  in  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1977  and  1978.  For  pensions  accrued 
each  year  for  the  members,  the  Uni- 
versity has  in  recent  years  contributed 
somewhat  more  than  200%  of  the 
members’  contributions.  In  addition, 
the  University  is  required  to  fund  any 
unfunded  liabilities  determined  by  ac- 
tuarial valuations.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose, the  University  contributed 
$1,857,031  in  1976-77  and  $1,816,291 
in  1977-78. 

The  Canada  Life  charges  for  ad- 
ministration and  investment  manage- 
ment 0.30%  on  the  first  $5  million  and 
0. 10%  thereafter  as  annual  rates 
charged  on  the  market  value  of  the 

Report  by  Alec  Rankin,  vice-president  — 
business  affairs,  continued  on  Page  10 
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Segregated  Fund  for  University  Pension  Plan 

Appendix  “C” 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  years  ended  June  30, 

1977  and  1978: 
1977 

1978 

Contributions,  transfers  and  income: 
Member  and  University  net  contributions 
for  current  service 

University  contribution  for  past  service 
actuarial  deficiencies 
Transfers  from  other  pension  policies 

$ 

12,475,760 

1,857,031 

134,148 

$ 

13,579,477 

1,816,291 

163,076 

Investment  income  earned 
Profit  (losses)  on  investments  sold 

14,466,939 

9,401,030 

(1,499,524) 

15,558,844 

11,468,461 

286,399 

22,368,445 

27,313,704 

Less:  Charges: 

Pensions  paid  from  the  Fund 
Charges  for  annuities  purchased 
Investment  management  fees  and  expenses 

3,007,116 

37,121 

131,586 

3,372,796 

68,727 

186,252 

3,175,823 

3,627,775 

Increase  in  Fund  during  year 
lncrease/(decrease)  in  contributions  in  transit 
Increase  in  accrued  investment  income 

19,192,022 

(17,946) 

225,592 

23,685,929 

235,740 

349,984 

Total  increase  in  year 

Assets  of  the  Pension  Plan,  at  beginning  of  year 

19,400,268 

121,887,041 

24,271,653 

141,287,309 

Assets  of  the  Pension  Plan,  at  end  of  year 

141,287,309 

165,558,962 

Extract  fronr. 
latest  actuarial 
report  dated 
April  13, 1978 


Actuarial  Report  on  the  1966  Pension  Plan 
for  Members  of  the 
Academic  and  Administrative  Staffs 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  at  June  30, 1977 


Appendix  ”D' 


June  30, 1977 


June  30, 1976 


1 . “Valuation  Balance  Sheet 


fl 

Liability  in  respect  to 
Active  Members 
Current  Pensions 

119,543,005 

32,146,126 

96,103,344 

28,622,708 

2CX 

Pension  Fund  Assets 
Book  Value 

Appreciation/Depreciation  Acct. 

151,689,131 

141,287,309 

(6,092,982) 

124,726,052 

121,887,041 

(7,934,003) 

15 

135,194,327 

113,953,038 

10 

Total  of  Unfunded  Liabilities 

16,494,804 

10,773,014” 

'2.  “Calculation  of  Employer  Contribution  Rate  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1978 
(Based  on  1977-78  salaries) 

Liability  for  benefits 

Less:  Members'  required  contributions 

Current  Service  Cost 
% of  members'  required  contributions 

3.  " Recommended  Minimum  Total  Contributions 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1977,  minimum  total 
University  costs  are  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 
Amortization  of  unfunded  liabilities 
and  experience  deficiency 
Current  Service  Cost 


*N.B.  the  University's  contribution  for  current  service 
is  195.7%  of  the  employee  contribution. 


$12,760,781 

4,314,756 

$ 8,446,025 
195.7%'' 


$ 1,666,250 
8,446,025 

$10,112,275" 
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Credible  at  last 


Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  APUS,  part-time  students  are  now  full  members  of  the  University  community 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

She  was  a housewife  in  suburbia. 

Her  material  needs  were  looked 
after,  but  she  was  discontent.  For  1 5 
years,  she’d  wanted  to  go  to  university. 
Finally,  she  enrolled  at  U of  T for  a 
six-week  summer  course  in  Canadian 
politics. 

The  long-awaited  experience  proved 
disillusioning.  The  textbook  was  out  of 
print  so  the  professor,  a Latin  specialist 
from  Glasgow,  spent  the  first  few  weeks 
talking  about  Greek  democracy.  Not 
until  two  weeks  before  the  final  exam 
were  the  70  students  in  the  class  able  to 
buy  the  text. 

The  story  sounds  outrageous  but  it’s 
true.  The  woman  was  Norma  Grindal 
and  she  was  just  one  of  many  part-time 
students  who  found  themselves  being 
short-changed  at  the  University. 
Mortgage -and-alimony  courses  was  what 
they  called  the  evening  classes  where 
professors  seemed  indifferent  to  every- 
thing but  the  extra  income. 

Indignation  eventually  led  Grindal 
and  45  other  students  to  distribute  a 
questionnaire.  To  the  question  “Do  you 
want  an  association  similar  to  that  which 
the  full-time  students  have?”,  80 
percent  answered  “Yes”.  Sixty-nine 
class  representatives  met  Nov.  24,  1968 
to  select  an  executive  and  the  Association 
of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS)  was  born. 

This  Friday,  APUS  celebrates  its 
10th  birthday  with  a party  at  Hart 
House.  Special  guests  will  include 
former  U of  T Chancellor  Pauline 
McGibbon,  now  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario,  and  Donald  Chant,  Vice- 
President  & Provost  of  the  University. 

The  celebration  is  justified.  Since 
coming  into  being,  APUS  has  had 
considerable  success  as  a lobbying 
group.  Its  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
following  achievements: 

• Part-time  undergraduates  now  sit 
on  Governing  Council  and  its  committees 
as  well  as  on  all  other  significant 
policy-making  bodies. 

• The  Ontario  Government  used  to 
allow  the  University  one  Basic  Income 
Unit  (BIU)  for  each  full-time  student 
taking  five  courses,  but  part-time 


students  had  to  take  six  extension  courses 
to  generate  the  same  funds.  That  extra 
course  requirement  has  now  been 
dropped. 

• Writing  term  papers  or  recalling 
the  intricacies  of  geometry  can  be 
formidable  for  someone  who’s  been 
away  from  formal  education  for  several 
years,  so  APUS  urged  the  University 
to  set  up  writing  and  math  labs 

math  labs.  The  remedial  sessions  proved 
so  popular  that  they’re  now  offered 
during  the  day  for  full-time  students. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  orientation 
program  APU S asked  the  Robarts 
Library  to  provide.  Guided  tours  were 
already  in  existence,  but  they  didn’t 
show  students  how  and  where  to  find 
research  material  for  third  and  fourth- 
year  projects. 

• From  the  nebulous  status  of 
extension  student,  part-time  under- 
graduates have  become  full-fledged 
members  of  the  University. Their  own 
college,  Woodsworth,  was  established 

in  1 974,  or  they  can  enroll  at  Scarborough 
or  Erindale.  Former  full-time  students, 
returning  to  study  part-time,  are  now 
eligible  for  membership  in  their  original 
college.  This  year’s  APUS  president, 
Gwen  Burton,  is  at  Trinity. 

• For  the  past  four  years,  APUS  has 
offered  scholastic  awards  of  $ 1 50  each 
to  the  top  20  part-time  students  in 
various  disciplines.  Candidates  must 
have  completed  at  least  10  full  courses 
with  a minimum  B+  average;  four  of  the 
courses  must  be  in  one  area  of 
specialization.  This  year  all  the  award 
winners  had  at  least  an  A-  average  in 
their  area  of  specialization  and  one  had 
an  average  of  93  percent. 

• Ten  years  ago,  part-time  under- 
graduates had  to  come  down  to  the 
campus  at  night,  attend  their  classes, 
and  go  home  again.  There  was  little 
sense  of  community.  Then  APUS  set 
up  an  office  in  Room  1089,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  Now  there’s  a place  to  sit 
down  and  talk  to  other  students  over  a 


APUS  employees  Pat  Wilson  (left)  and 
Bev  Batten  keep  coffee  and  information 
flowing  so  part-time  undergraduates  can 
feel  at  home  at  U of  T 


15-cent  cup  of  coffee,  ask  questions 
and  register  complaints,  look  up 
course  evaluations  and  old  exam  papers, 
make  free  telephone  calls,  sharpen  a 
pencil,  use  the  book  exchange,  or  read 
the  weekly  APU S newsletter.  Voice. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  as  far  as 
APUS  organizers  are  concerned  is  the 
change  in  attitude  towards  part-time 
undergraduates. 

“The  majority  of  academics  used  to 
wish  part-time  students  would  go  away,” 
says  Norma  Grindal,  first  APUS 
treasurer,  later  its  president  and 
representative  on  Governing  Council. 
“They  thought  we  killed  academic 
excellence  and  were  detrimental  to  the 
University’s  reputation. 

“One  professor  actually  said  on  a 
Division  of  Extension  questionnaire 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  part- 
time  undergraduates  didn’t  have  the 
same  ability  as  full-time  students.” 

Grindal  recalls  a “blistering”  dis- 
cussion she  once  had  on  the  steps  of 
Simcoe  Hall  with  Omond  M.  Solandt, 
then  U of  T Chancellor. 

“His  view  was  that  part-time  students 
should  not  be  considered  part  of  the 
University  because  they  had  no  chance 
to  experience  the  cultural  dialogue 
that’s  essential  to  a university  education. 
All  they  did  was  come  to  classes  in  the 
evening  and  go  home  again. 

“Well,  I found  myself  agreeing  with 
the  Chancellor  on  the  importance  of 
cultural  dialogue  so  I went  back  to  the 
APUS  executive  and  said  ‘we  have  to 
eliminate  the  things  that  make  us 
different  from  full-time  students.’ 

“When  you’re  taking  a university 
course  you  need  to  talk  about  what 
you’re  learning  with  others  who  know 
something  about  the  subject.  So  we 
started  having  wine  and  cheese  parties 
with  professors  and,  of  course,  the 
office  has  proved  to  be  an  important 
gathering  place.”  (They  get  through 
about  1,000  cups  of  coffee  a day  there.) 

Slowly  the  University  began  to  accord 
part-time  undergraduates  the  recog- 
nition they  felt  was  their  right.  Their 
status  was  examined  first  by  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Extension  (PACE),  then  by  another 
committee  that  became  known  as  Son  of 
PACE,  and  finally,  by  a third  group, 
inevitably  dubbed  Grandson  of  PACE. 
The  result  was  a separation  of  part-time 
students  into  credit  and  non-credit 
divisions. 

By  the  end  of  1973,  APUS  was  holding 
a contest  to  name  their  new  college  and, 
within  a month,  they  had  their  first 
principal,  Arthur  Kruger,  now  dean  of 
arts  and  science. 

“The  first  principal  of  Woodsworth 
College  had  to  get  right  in  there  and 


Students  of  all  ages — like  Gladys  Jennings, 
82,  and  Allison  Rockett,  22  — congregate 
daily  around  the  coffee  machine  in  the 
APUS  office 


give  that  ninth  college  credibility  and 
Kruger  did  a fantastic  job,”  says  Grindal, 
now  president  of  the  Canadian  Organi- 
zation of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students  (COPUS).  Her  current  goal  is 
to  convince  Canadian  universities  that 
law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry  programs 
should  be  available  at  night  as  they 
are  in  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

“A  move  like  that  would  help  break 
the  elitist  syndrome  so  prevalent  in  our 
universities.” 

While  COPUS  is  fighting  for  access 
to  the  professions,  APUS  is  going  after 
Master’s  programs  in  the  evenings. 

“The  trouble  is,  government  funding 
is  set  up  in  such  a way  that  the 
Graduate  School  doesn’t  care  if  it  gets 
more  students,”  says  Bev  Batten, 
Governing  Council  member  and  full- 
time APUS  employee.  “Personally,  I 
approve  of  the  BIU  system  — it  forces 
sensitivity  to  enrolment. 

“The  University  is  coming  to  realize 
that  part-time  students  bring  in  a lot 
of  revenue.  Thirty  percent  of  our  fees 
are  used  specifically  for  part-time 
students’  requirements.  The  rest  goes 
to  the  University.” 

Batten  says  the  issue  that’s  always 
uppermost  in  her  mind  is  the  credibility 
of  part-time  undergraduates. 

“There’s  a myth  that  a student  who’s 
only  taking  two-fifths  the  courses  taken 
by  full-time  undergraduates  has  only 
two-fifths  the  commitment.  But  from 
what  I ’ ve  seen,  part-time  undergraduates 
are  often  more  highly  motivated  than 
the  young  students  who  come  to 
university  because  they  think  of  it  as 
Grade  14.” 

Both  Batten  and  Grindal  attribute  the 
success  of  APUS  to  two  factors. 

First,  the  organization  has  a clear, 
essentially  political  purpose  — to  look 
out  for  the  interests  of  its  members  at 
the  University.  Had  APUS  been 
primarily  a social  group,  it  probably 
never  would  have  been  as  vigorous  as 
it  is  today  because  part-time  students 
have  jobs,  families,  and  friends  to  keep 
them  occupied  elsewhere. 

Yet  in  spite  of  those  other  commit- 
ments, part-time  undergraduates  find 
time  to  attend  meetings  and  work  on 
behalf  of  the  organization.  And  therein 
lies  the  second  reason  for  the  success 
of  APUS.  Aside  from  the  office  staff  of 
two  full  and  two  part-time  workers, 
no  one  is  paid  for  their  time  and  effort, 
so  APUS  has  a tradition  of  attracting 
only  the  most  dedicated,  energetic 
people. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Monday,  November  20 
Un  discours  sans  texte:  Sade  au 
dix-neuvieme  siecle. 

Prof.  Claude  Duchet,  Universite  de 
Paris-VIII  and  Universite  de  Quebec. 
332  New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  4. 15  p.m. 

(French  and  SGS) 

Agricultural  Estates  and  Capitalist 
Development:  A Comparative  View 
of  Some  Latin  American  Cases. 
Prof.  Miguel  Murmis,  Department  of 
Sociology.  Second  of  three  lectures  in 
series,  “Agrarian  Problems  of  Latin 
America”. 

Board  Room,  Trinity  College.  4.30  p.m. 
(Latin  American  Studies,  CIS) 

Tuesday,  November  21 

Transformation  in  vitro  by  Friend: 
Leukemia  virus. 

Dr.  Charlotte  Friend,  Mt.  Sinai  Medical 
Centre,  New  York.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  3 p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology  and  SGS) 

Barrel  Organs  and  Early 
Performance. 

Prof.  David  Fuller,  University  of 
Buffalo.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  23 

The  Search  for  Meaning  in  a 
Changing  World  — A Buddhist 
Perspective. 

Prof.  M.W.  Padmasiri  de  Silva,  visiting 
University  of  Pittsburgh  from  University 


Seminars 

Monday,  November  20 

Genetic  control  of  the  immune 
response  to  insulin. 

Dr.  Terry  Delovitch,  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research. 

417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m. 

The  Taching  Oilfield  and 
Impressions  of  Contemporary 
China. 

Dr.  William  Gussow,  geological  consul- 
tant, Ottawa.  202  Mining  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Geology,  SGS  and  SGS  Alumni  Assoc.) 

Employees’  Participation  in 
Management:  Theory  and  Practice. 

Prof.  Chris  Jecchinis,  Lakehead 
University.  Room  302,  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations,  123  St.  George  St. 
4 p.m. 

Critical  resistivity  in  Dysprosium. 
Prof.  Wallace  Geldart,  Dalhousie 
University.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

The  Orthodox  Church  under  Soviet 
Control  in  Ukraine:  A Study  in  the 
Control  of  Religious  Thought  and 
Institutions. 

Mariika  Hurko,  Carleton  University. 
Common  Room,  2nd  floor,  21  Sussex 
Ave.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  21 

Collagenase  Secretion  and  Cell 
Mediated  Autoimmunity  in 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Dr.  Robin  Poole,  R.S.  McLaughlin 
Visiting  Scientist  from  Shriners’ 
Hospital,  Montreal.  108  Dentistry 
Building,  124  Edward  St.  12  noon. 

Chitosomes:  A clue  to  the  mystery 
of  cell  wall  formation  in  fungi. 

Prof.  C.E.  Bracker,  Purdue  University. 
Room  7,  Botany  Building.  4 p.m. 

The  Migration  of  Oil 

Dr.  William  Gussow,  geological  consul- 
tant, Ottawa.  202  Mining  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Geology,  SGS  and  SGS  Alumni  Assoc.) 

Wednesday,  November  22 

What  You  Don’t  Have,  Won’t  Leak. 
Trevor  Kletz,  ICI  Petrochemicals 
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ot  Sri  Lanka.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4.15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies  and  South 
Asian  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

The  Family  — Stress  and  communi- 
cation. 

Drs.  Beryl  and  Noam  Chernick,  London, 
Ont.  Last  lecture  in  series  of  three, 
“Stress”.  2074  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $3.  Information, 
828-5214. 

(Associates  of  Erindale  College) 

Friday,  November  24 

Current  Challenges  in  Civil 
Liberties. 

A.  Alan  Borovoy,  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties  Association.  Innis  College 
Town  HA11.  12.15  p.m. 

Second  talk  in  Lunch  & Learn  Club 
Series  II,  “Human  Rights  and  Civil 
Liberties”;  membership  for  four  series 
of  lectures,  $25.  Information,  978-2400. 
(Continuing  Studies) 

Virgil  and  Homer:  An  Apology  for 
an  Imitator. 

Prof.  R.D.  Williams,  University  of 
Reading.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College.  4.15  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies  and  SGS) 

The  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Century  English  Country  House. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Stone,  Princeton 
University,  will  give  illustrated  lecture. 
2118  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 

(SGS  Alumni  Association,  History, 


Division,  Billingham  England.  Second 
presentation  in  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 
Centennial  Seminar  Series.  116  Walberg 
Building.  12.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Elongational  Flow  in  Drag-Reducing 
Fluids. 

Prof.  David  James,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  252  Mechanical 
Building.  3.10  p.m. 

The  importance  of  determining  the 
chemical  forms  of  elements  in 
environmental  samples. 

Prof.  Jon  Van  Loon,  Department  of 
Geology  and  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies.  130  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Feeding  Behaviour  of  Insectivorous 
Bats:  What  the  Moth  Heard. 

Prof.  Brock  Fenton,  Carleton  University. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Effects  of  Smelter  Emissions  Near 
Sudbury  on  Surrounding  Forested 
Communities. 

Prof.  Bill  Freedman,  Botany  Depart- 
ment, Erindale  College.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  5.15  p.m. 

Friday,  November  24 
Family,  Sex  and  Marriage. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Stone,  Princeton 
University,  will  give  a seminar  on  his 
recent  book.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College.  10  a.m. 

(Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium, 


English,  Fine  Art,  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies,  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium) 

Saturday,  November  25 

Education,  Culture,  Science, 
Recreation. 

John  T.  Parkhill,  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Library  Board.  Convocation  Hall. 

8. 1 5  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Monday,  November  27 

Regionalization  and  Marginality  in 
Historical  Perspective:  The  Case  of 
Ecuador. 

Prof.  Juan  Maiguashca,  York  University. 
Last  of  three  lectures  in  series,  “Agrarian 
Problems  of  Latin  America”.  Board 
Room,  Trinity  College.  4.30  p.m. 

(Latin  American  Studies  Committee, 
CIS) 

Malaria:  Prototype  of  Fever. 

Prof.  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  Institute  for 
the  History  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Annual  Jason  A.  Hannah 
Lecture  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

5 p.m. 

(Hannah  Institute  and  IHPST) 

T uesday,  November  28 

A Non-orthodox  Interpretation  of 
Latin  American  Populism. 

Prof.  Ernesto  Laclau,  Latin  American 
in  Residence  1978  from  University  of 
Essex.  21 18  Sidney  SmithHall.4.10p.m. 
(Latin  American  Studies  Committee, 
CIS) 


SGS  Alumni  Association,  History, 
English,  Fine  Art  and  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies) 

The  role  of  carnitine  in  neonatal 
nutrition  and  fat  utilization. 

Dr.  P.  Hahn,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  2173  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  11  a.m. 

Multinational  Corporations  and  the 
State  in  Kenya:  The  Case  of  Del 
Monte. 

Prof.  Nicola  Swainson,  Dalhousie 
University.  Croft  Chapter  House. 

1.15  to  3 p.m. 

(African  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

Monday,  November  27 
HLA  and  diabetes. 

Dr.  Judy  Falk,  Toronto  Western 
Hospital.  417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m. 
(Rescheduled) 

Larmar  waves  in  metals. 

David  Montgomery,  Department  of 
Physics.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  28 

The  Attachment  of  the  Gonococcus 
to  Human  Mucosal  Cells. 

Prof.  T.J.  Trust,  University  of  Victoria. 
235  FitzGerald  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Thursday,  November  30 

The  Possibilities  for  Village  Studies 

in  Southern  France. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  A.R.  Brown,  City 
University  of  New  York.  Seminar  room, 
39  Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  E.  10  a.m. 
(History  and  SGS) 


Wednesday,  November  29 

Capctian  Kings  and  their  Wills, 
1198-1322. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  A.R.  Brown,  City 
University  of  New  York.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  59  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 

4.15  p.m. 

(History  and  SGS) 

Thursday,  November  30 

The  Centenary  of  the  Iguanadon:  a 
study  in  comparative  anatomy. 
William  E.  Swinton,  professor  emeritus 
of  zoology.  Lecture  room,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  8 p.m. 

(IHPST  and  Varsity  Fund) 

Friday,  December  1 

Equal  Opportunities  for  Women: 
Barriers  and  Strategies. 

Dorothy  Gillmeister,  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

12.15  p.m. 

Third  talk  in  Lunch  & Learn  Club 
Series  II,  “Human  Rights  and  Civil 
Liberties”;  membership  for  four  series 
of  lectures,  $25.  Information,  978-2400. 
(Continuing  Studies) 

Saturday,  December  2 

Reproduction  in  the  Evolution  of 
Life. 

Prof.  Peter  H.  von  Bitter,  Department 
of  Geology  and  ROM.  Convocation  Hall. 

8. 15  p.m.,  doors  open  7.30  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Relationships  among  Diet,  Plasma 
and  Brain  Amino  Acid  Patterns  in 
the  Regulation  of  Food  Intakes. 

Dr.  A.E.  Harper,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  105  F.  Norman  Hughes 
Building,  19  Russell  St.  11  a.m. 

Child  in  the  City  Program. 

“An  Overview”,  William  Michelson; 
“Children,  Families  and  Community 
Services”,  Anna-Rose  Spina;  “Youth 
and  Work”,  Saul  Levine;  “Children  and 
Ethnicity”,  Suzanne  Zeigler;  “Support 
for  Parenting”,  Susan  Hodgson; 
“Environmental  Opportunities  for 
Children”,  Fred  Hill  and  Martha 
Friendly;  and  “Children  and  the  Law”, 
Katherine  Catton.  Coach  House, 

150  St.  George  St.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(Urban  & Community  Studies  and  Child 
in  the  City  Program) 

Copper  toxicity  and  the  chemical 
forms  of  copper  in  natural  waters. 
Prof.  Pamela  Stokes,  Department  of 
Botany  and  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies.  130  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Consequences  of  Exhaustive  Activity 
in  Fish. 

Prof.  George  Holeton,  Department  of 
Zoology.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

The  Ecology  of  Higher  Fungi  in 
Streams  and  Ponds  (Amphibious 
and  Aero-aquatic  Fungi). 

Prof.  Bryce  Hendrick,  University  of 
Waterloo.  2082  South  Building, 

Erindale  College.  5.15  p.m. 

Friday,  December  1 

Metropolis  and  Frontier:  The  Inter- 
play between  City  and  Region  in 
Canada  before  1914. 

Prof.  James  Careless,  Department  of 
History.  Coach  House,  1 50  St.  George  St. 
1.30  to  3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  December  4 

Phase  transition  in  an  electron  gas 
on  the  surface  of  liquid  helium. 

C.C.  Grimes,  Bell  Laboratories. 

137  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10  p.m. 


Events 


Colloquia 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Motions  of  Late  Type  Dwarfs. 

Dr.  Peter  Pesch,  Warner  & Swasey 
Observatory,  Cleveland.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Infrared  Laser-Induced  Unimolec- 
ular  Reactions. 

Prof.  E.  Yablonovitch,  Harvard 
University.  428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  1 p.m. 

Are  Protozoa  Cells,  Organisms, 
or  Both?  An  historical  analysis  of  a 
19th  century  conceptual  controversy 

Prof.  Jacques  Berger,  Department  of 
Zoology.  IHPST  Common  Room, 
418Textbook  Store,  280 Huron  St.  4p.m. 

Friday,  November  24 
Buddhism  and  Ecology. 

Prof.  M.W.  Padmasirir  de  Silva,  visiting 
University  of  Pittsburgh  from  University 
of  Sri  Lanka.  Religious  Studies  Lounge, 
14  -352  Robarts  Library.  1 p.m. 
(Religious  Studies,  South  Asian  Studies 
Committee,  CIS,  and  IES) 


Convocations 

Wednesday,  November  29 
University,  New,  Innis,  Victoria, 
Trinity,  St.  Michael’s  and  Woodsworth 
Colleges.  Bachelors  of  arts,  science  and 
commerce.  George  Faludy  will  deliver 
the  Convocation  address.  Convocation 
Hall.  8.15  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Bachelor’s  degrees  in  education,  arts 
and  science  (Scarborough  College), 
science  (art  as  applied  to  medicine, 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy 
dentistry,  forestry,  food  sciences, 
nursing,  pharmacy),  architecture,  land- 
scape architecture,  music,  physical  & 
health  education,  law.  Graduate  degrees 
in  education,  library  science  and 
medicine,  and  dental  surgery.  Dean 
Francess  Halpenny  will  deliver  the 
convocation  address.  Convocation  Hall, 
8.15  p.m. 

Friday,  December  1 
Graduate  degrees  in  philosophy,  arts  & 
science,  engineering,  architecture,  juris, 
laws,  museology,  social  work,  music, 
dentistry,  forestry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
urban  & regional  planning,  industrial 
relations.  Dean  R.H.  Painter  will 
deliver  the  Convocation  address. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 


Rotation  Measures  and  Interstellar 
Medium. 

Martine  Normandin,  Department  of 
Astronomy.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Some  Recent  Results  in  Clusters  of 
Galaxies. 

Prof.  Eduardo  Hardy,  Laval  University. 
137  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 

Friday,  December  1 

Laser  Induced  Chemistry  from 
A+BC  toPS+DNA. 

Prof.  Bradley  Moore,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  158  Lask  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  5 

A New  Approach  to  Systematic 
Synthesis  Design. 

Prof.  J.B.  Hendrickson,  Brandeis 
University.  161  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


Ill  Memoriam 


Warren  Stevens,  director  of  men’s 
athletics  for  38  years,  Oct.  26. 

When  Mr.  Stevens  came  to  the 
University  in  1932,  it  marked  the  first 
appointment  of  a full-time  athletic 
director  at  any  Canadian  university. 
During  his  years  as  director  of  the  U of  T 
Athletic  Association,  “Varsity  Blues” 
teams  dominated  Canadian  intercollegiate 
sport,  winning  more  championships  than 
any  other  school. 

In  addition  to  his  achievements  in 
organizing  a strong  intercollegiate 
athletics  program,  Stevens  was  a 
dedicated  advocate  of  a university-level 
academic  program  in  physical  education. 
In  1940  his  efforts  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  degree  program  in 
Physical  & Health  Education,  which  was 
at  the  time  the  first  such  program  at 
any  British  Commonwealth  university. 

On  his  retirement  in  1970,  he  and 
his  wife  moved  to  Australia,  where  he 
died  at  age  73  at  his  home  in  Melbourne. 


Canon  Matthew  Truran  Newby, 
professor  emeritus,  Trinity  College, 

Oct.  30. 

In  1947  he  came  to  Trinity  College 
as  a professor  of  near-eastern  studies. 

He  also  taught  Greek  at  Wycliffe  College 
from  which  he  received  his  divinity 
degree.  He  retired  from  the  University 
in  1971. 

Ordained  as  an  Anglican  minister, 
Canon  Newby  was  also  pastor  of  churches 
in  Scarborough  and  rector  of  St.  George’s 
on  the  Hill  in  Etobicoke. 


John  Charles  Ogilvie,  professor  of 
psychology,  Nov.  2. 

Former  director  of  applied  statistics. 
Prof.  Ogilvie  joined  U of  T in  1963. 

He  was  widely  known  throughout  the 
University  as  a consultant  on  statistics 
and  research  design. 


Concerts 


T uesday,  November  21 

Anne  Yardley,  soprano. 

Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  22 

Frank  Falco. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop  series.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2p.m. 

Thrusday,  November  23 

McGovern  Quintet. 

Thursday  afternoon  classical  concert. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 

Faculty  of  Music  Jazz  Ensemble. 

Directed  by  Phil  Nimmons  and  David 
Elliott.  Thrusday  afternoon  series. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
2.10  p.m. 

Music  for  Trumpet  and  Tuba. 

Stephen  Chenette,  trumpet;  Ivan 
Hammond,  tuba;  Susan  Chenette,  piano. 
Program  includes  first  Canadian 
performances  of  Sonata  in  Three 
Movements  for  Trumpet,  Tuba  and 
Piano,  by  Gary  Kulesha,  and  Sonata  for 
Trumpet,  Tuba  and  Piano  by  Arthur 
Frackenpohl.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  26 
Schumann  at  Hart. 

Orford  String  Quartet  will  give  fifth  in 
series  of  six  weekly  Sunday  concerts 
in  co-operation  with  CBC,  of  chamber 
music  of  Robert  Schumann.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  3 p.m.  Free  tickets  for 
Hart  House  members  from  hall  porter 
one  week  prior  to  concert;  others  from 
CBC,  telephone  925-3311,  ext.  4835. 
Information,  978-2447. 

T uesday,  November  28 

Nora  Bumanis,  harp,  and  Joseph 
Farkas,  flute. 

Tuesday  afternoon  classical  concert. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 


Wednesday,  November  29 

The  Remeny  Trio 

Susan  Remeny,  harp;  Karin  Schindler, 

flute;  Janos  Tessenyi,  baritone,  will  give 

fifth  Wednesday  noon  hour  concert, 

“Annabel  Lee”  by  Tibor  Polgar,  based 

on  the  poem  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12. 15  to  12.45  p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

Paul  Kentner. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop  series.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

The  Gershwin  Singers. 

Music  Wednesday  Night  series.  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  30 

Ramon  Taranco,  guitar. 

Thrusday  afternoon  classical  series. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 

Sunday,  December  3 
Schumann  at  Hart. 

Faculty  Trio:  Lorand  Fenyves,  violin; 
Vladimir  Orloff,  cello;  Patricia  Parr, 
piano,  will  give  last  in  series  of  six 
weekly  Sunday  concerts,  in  co-operation 
with  CBC,  of  chamber  music  of  Robert 
Schumann.  GreatHall,  Hart  House.  3p.m. 
Free  tickets  for  Hart  House  members 
from  hall  porter  one  week  prior  to 
concert;  other  $2.50  from  CBC, 
telephone  925-3311,  ext.  4835. 
Information,  978-2447. 

T uesday,  December  5 

Gregory  Cross,  baritone. 

Tuesday  afternoon  classical  concert. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 


Films 


Wednesday,  November  22 

Uneventful  Day. 

Eleventh  in  series  of  12,  “Planet  of 
Man”,  television  series  by  Dr.  J.  Tuzo 
Wilson.  2080  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  1 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Picasso:  War,  Peace,  Love. 

Last  of  “Museum  Without  Walls”  series, 
covers  Picasso’s  work  from  Guernica, 
1937,  onwards  and  includes  many 
unfamiliar  works  as  well  as  live  sequences 
of  the  artist  inside  his  studio  near 
Cannes.  Hart  House  Art  Gallery.  Two 
screenings:  12  noon  and  7 p.m. 


Works  of  Satajit  Ray. 

Film  program  for  “India  Month”, 
program  to  commemorate  10th  anniver- 
sary of  association  of  U of  T and 
Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 
Information,  978-6564. 

(Part  of  conference  program,  “India  and 
Pakistan”,  organized  by  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation  and  North  York 
Board  of  Education.)  1 1 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Trail  of  the  Ice  Age  Blues. 

Last  in  series  of  12,  “Planet  of  Man”, 
television  series  by  Dr.  J.  Tuzo  Wilson. 
2080  South  Building,  Erindale  College. 

1 p.m. 


Exhibitions 

Thursday,  November  23 

Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture Staff  Show. 

Exhibition  of  projects  done  by  members 
of  the  staff  at  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  Galleries, 
School  of  Architecture,  230  College  St., 
to  Dec.  8. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  8 p.m. 

(Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture) 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Paintings  and  Serigraphs  by  Sheila 
Maki. 

Meeting  Place  Gallery,  Scarborough 
College,  to  Dec.  13. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Monday,  December  4 
Visual  Arts  Mississauga. 

Juried  art  show.  Art  Gallery,  Erindale 
College,  to  Dec.  16. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m 

T uesday,  December  5 

Gary  Greenwood:  “Prelude  to  a 
Major  Departure”. 

Sculpture,  including  some  interesting 
papier  mache  rocks.  Hart  House  Art 
Gallery  to  Dec.  22. 

Gallery  Hours:  Monday,  1 1 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.;  Tuesday-Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 
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Events 


History  of  medicine  lecture 

to  be  given  by  Prof.  Lloyd  Stevenson 


Plays  & Readings 


Wednesday,  November  22 

Trilby. 

Paul  M.  Potter,  adapted  from  George 
du  Maurier’s  novel.  Directed  by  Paula 
Sperdakos,  designed  by  Janice  Lindsay; 
second  of  three  in  Drama  Centre’s 
season  of  19th  century  plays. 

Hart  House  Theatre,  Nov.  22  to  25  and 
Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2 at  8 p.m.  ( Please  note 
new  time. ) Tickets  $5,  students  $2.50. 
Tickets  and  information,  978-8668. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Ted  Plantos. 

The  author  of  “The  Universe  ends  at 
Sherbourne  & Queen”  will  give  reading. 
1016  Wilson  Hall,  New  College, 

40  Willcocks  St.  8 p.m.  Information, 
923-5104. 

Monday,  November  27 

UC  Poetry  Readings. 

Profs.  Chaviva  Hosek  and  Michael 
Lynch  will  read  Walt  Whitman.  Walden 
room,  Women’s  Union,  79  St.  George  St. 
4.10  p.m. 


Miscellany 

Monday,  November  20 
Careertalks. 

Representatives  from  business,  industry, 
government,  and  the  academic  world 
will  discuss  occupational  areas  and 
academic  programs  with  students.  Talks 
are  held  Monday  and  Wednesday  in 
1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall  from  1 to  3 p.m. 
Monday,  Nov.  20,  CUSO. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  22,  planning  careers. 
Monday,  Nov.  27,  biomedical 
engineering  and  aerospace  studies  and 
engineering. 

Information,  978-2537. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

APUS  Tenth  Anniversary. 

To  celebrate  its  10th  anniversary,  the 
Association  for  Part-Time  Undergraduate 
Students  invites  the  University  com- 
munity to  pub  nights.  Fifth  floor  lounge, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Monday  to  Thursday 
from  9 to  11  p.m. 

T uesday,  November  21 

Careertalks. 

Please  see  listing,  Nov.  20,  careers  in 
the  investment  industry.  117  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratories.  1 to 
3 p.m.  (Please  note  day  and  place.) 

Christianity. 

Dr.  James  Farris,  Knox  College,  guest 
speaker  in  “Values  for  Living”  series. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  1 to  2 p.m. 

Fringe  Research. 

Demonstration  of  holographic  tech- 
niques by  artists  whose  work  is  on 
exhibition  in  gallery.  H-104  Scarborough 
College.  1 to  4 p.m. 

Hart  House  Debate. 

“Resolved  that  workers  in  essential 
public  services  should  have  the  right  to 
strike.”  Honorary  visitor,  Clifford 
Pilkey,  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  22 

Men’s  Hockey. 

Blues  vs  York.  Varsity  Arena.  7 p.m. 
reserved  seats  $2,  general  admission  SI. 
Information,  979-2186. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Men’s  Basketball. 

Blues  vs  University  of  Winnipeg.  Benson 
Building  Sports  Gym.  8. 15  p.m. 
Admission  SI. 

Women’s  Basketball. 

Blues  vs  University  of  Winnipeg.  Benson 
Building  Sports  Gym.  8.15  p.m. 
Admission  $1. 

Saturday,  November  25 

Women’s  Basketball. 

Blues  vs  McMaster  University.  Benson 
Building  Sports  Gym.  8. 15  p.m. 
Admission  |1. 


Shadd. 

Musical  staged  reading  by  the  authors 
of  the  new  book  of  the  1 9th  century 
black  activist  and  feminist,  Mary  Shadd 
Cary.  Room  205,  Faculty  of  Library 
Science,  140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 
(Community  Relations) 

Wednesday,  November  29 
Erindale  Poetry  Series. 

Patrick  Lane,  author  of  the  recently 
published  “Poems  New  and  Selected”, 
will  read  from  his  works.  264  North 
Building,  Erindale  College.  12  noon. 

Wednesday,  December  6 
The  Lady  of  Pleasure. 

James  Shirley’s  play,  precursor  of  the 
first  Restoration  comedies,  produced  by 
the  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama.  Studio  Theatre,  Glen  Morris  St., 
Dec.  6 to  9 and  13  to  16  at  8 p.m. 
reservations,  978-4010;  after  6 p.m.  on 
evenings  of  performance,  978-8705. 


Sunday,  November  26 
Advent  Eve  all-University  Service. 
Speaker:  Archbishop  G.  Emmett  Carter, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College.  The  lessons  will  be 
read  by  President  G.  French,  Victoria 
College;  Provost  G.  Ignatieff,  Trinity 
College;  President  P.J.M.  Swan,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  7.30  p.m.  in  the 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 

T uesday,  November  28 

Reflection. 

The  “Values  for  Living”  series  continues 
with  guest  speaker  Dr.  Kingsley  Joblin, 
chaplain,  Hart  House.  1 to  2 p.m.  in  the 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 

Wednesday,  November  29 
Women’s  Basketball 
Blues  vs  Laurier  University.  Benson 
Building  Sports  Gym.  8.15  p.m. 
Admission  $1. 

Friday,  December  1 

Men’s  Hockey. 

Blues  vs  Queen’s  University.  Varsity 
Arena.  7 p.m.  Reserved  seats  $2, 
general  admission  $1.  Information, 
979-2186. 

Saturday,  December  2 

Men’s  Hockey. 

Blues  vs  University  of  Ottawa.  Varsity 
Arena.  7 p.m.  Reserved  seats  $2, 
general  admission  $1.  Information, 
979-2186. 

Women’s  Basketball. 

Blues  vs  Concordia  University.  Benson 
Building  Sports  Gym.  8. 1 5 p.m. 
Admission  $1. 

Tuesday,  December  5 
Hart  House  Christmas  Tree. 

A celebration  of  Christmas.  Festivities 
will  include  carols,  a reading  of  A Child's 
Christmas  in  Wales,  the  Hart  House 
Chorus,  Santa  Claus  and  more.  Children 
over  7 years  are  welcome.  8 p.m.  in  the 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 


The  annual  Jason  A.  Hannah  Lecture 
in  the  history  of  medicine  will  be  given 
this  year  on  Monday  Nov.  27  by 
Professor  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  William 
H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  director  of  the  Institute 
for  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  will  speak  on 
Malaria:  Prototype  of  fever. 

Professor  Stevenson  was  born  and 
educated  in  Ontario,  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
and  interned  at  Oshawa  General 
Hospital.  While  he  was  still  a student, 
Dr.  Stevenson  wrote  a biography  of 
Sir  Frederick  Banting,  a book  which 
presents  Banting  as  an  inward  and 
complicated  man,  embarrassed  by  his 
own  lame  and  drawn  into  landscape 
painting  by  his  friendship  with  the 
members  of  the  Group  of  Seven. 

The  experience  of  writing  this  bio- 
graphy interested  Stevenson  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  and  he  went  to  the 
institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  to  work 
towards  a PhD. 

U of  T’s  Hannah  Chair  for  the  History 
of  Medical  and  Related  Sciences  is  one 
of  five  such  chairs  established  through 


Dr.  Marjorie  Jackson,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  International  College  of  Dentists  — 
the  first  Canadian  woman  to  be  so 
honoured. 

The  honour  was  awarded  to  Jackson 
in  recognition  of  “conspicuous  service 
rendered  in  the  art  and  science  of 
dentistry”.  Much  of  her  career  has  been 
devoted  to  auxiliary  education  in 
dentistry  (the  teaching  of  dental  assis- 
tants and  hygienists). 

Jackson  has  just  completed  40  years 
of  continuous  service  in  dentistry,  as  a 
student  in  dental  nursing,  in  the  practice 


The  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Depart- 
ment of  New  World  Archaeology,  has 
a position  available  for  an  archaeologist 
beginning  at  the  assistant  curator  level. 
A PhD  with  a specialty  in  the  prehistory 
of  Northeastern  North  America,  with  a 
special  interest  in  early,  middle,  and  late 
woodland  (non-Iroquoian)  period 
cultures,  is  required.  An  interest  in,  and 
ability  to  conduct  research  on,  Iroquoian 
prehistory  is  also  required.  Other 
responsibilities  include  management  of 
collections,  gallery  and  other  display 
work,  and  public  education.  Museum 


A challenge  for  the  old  lady 

President  James  Ham  paid  Erindale  a 
compliment  and  handed  the  downtown 
campus  a challenge  in  a speech  made 
Nov.  1.  Addressing  the  first  convocation 
to  be  held  by  Erindale  College  on  the 
Mississauga  campus,  the  President  said, 
“Erindale  should  continue  to  become  a 
distinctive,  lively  place  and  continue  to 
show  the  old  lady  on  St.  George  St.  how 
things  can  be  done  better.” 


Update  campaign  wins  award 

The  University’s  Update  fund-raising 
campaign  was  recently  presented  with 
the  Silver  Mailbox  Award  — the  top 
award  in  its  category  — by  the  Direct 
Mail/Marketing  Association  for  the  best 
worldwide  fundraising  campaign. 

The  winners  were  selected  from  more 
than  400  entries,  submitted  by  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world. 

DMMA’s  awards  competition  is 
designed  to  recognize  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  successfully 
conceived,  produced  or  used  “direct 
response”  advertising  programs. 


grants  from  the  Associated  Medical 
Services  Incorporated.  For  35  years, 
AMS,  funded  and  led  by  Dr.  Jason 
Hannah,  provided  the  first  prepaid 
medical  aid  in  Ontario. 


of  dental  nursing,  as  a dental  student, 
in  private  practice,  and  as  a professor 
in  the  faculty. 

From  1950  to  1962,  she  was  a part-time 
associate  in  the  Department  of  Paedo- 
dontics  (children’s  dentistry).  From 
1962  to  1977  she  was  director  of  the 
Division  of  Dental  Hygiene,  and  in 
1 967  became  the  first  woman  in  any 
Canadian  dental  school  with  a full 
professorship. 

Currently  on  sabbatical,  Jackson  is 
conducting  a statistical  analysis  of 
research  on  the  testing  and  teaching  of 
digital  skills. 


experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 

Curriculum  vitae,  reference  letters, 
and  reprints  should  be  senttoP.L.  Storck, 
Associate  Curator-in-Charge,  Depart- 
ment of  New  World  Archaeology,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  100  Queen’s  Park, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  M5S  2C6. 

The  closing  date  for  applications  is 
January  31. 


ATTICUS 

BOOKS 

698  Spadina  Avenue 
(1  block  south  of  Bloor) 

Tel.  922-6045 

SCHOLARLY 
USED  BOOKS 

Large  hardcover  stock 
in  all  subjects 
specializing  in 
literature  and  criticism, 
philosohpy, 
psychology,  classics, 
linguistics,  history, 
art,  science, 
and  mathematics 

We  buy  single  titles  or 
libraries:  bring  us  your 
review  copies 

Hours:  Monday  — Friday 
11:30  a.m.  — 7:00  p.m. 
Saturday  1 1:30  a.m.  — 6 p.m. 


International  organization  honours  Canadian  dentist 


ROM  seeks  archaeology  curator 
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Forum 


Alternatives 
to  the 
University 

by  Marshall  McLuhan 

As  costs  of  traditional  universities  increase, 
conventional  classrooms  become  expend- 
able, says  Professor  Marshall  McLuhan. 
Among  the  emerging  alternatives  are 
classrooms  in  factories  and  individual 
tutorials  with  wandering  scholars.  More 
familiar  but  less  effective,  he  says,  are 
“open  college”  courses  on  television. 

“Attention  and  retention  are  brief  in 
this  medium,  making  it  unsuited  to 
education.  ” 

Today’s  seekers  of  wisdom,  McLuhan 
concludes,  are  but  primitives  in  an 
uncharted  culture. 


We  are  already  seeing  emerging 

alternatives  to  the  university  with 
a large  physical  plant  and  attendant 
escalating  operating  costs.  Classrooms 
have  become  expendable  in  the  case  of 
“open  college”  courses  presented  on 
radio  and  television.  The  “open  college” 
idea  is,  however,  still  wedded  to  hardware 
in  the  sense  that  it  depends  upon  existing 
institutions  and  edited  supplements  via 
mail,  and  bookkeeping  and  accreditation 
with  all  the  fragmentation  of  subjects 
which  that  implies. 

Another  approach,  using  the  available 
means  of  communication,  is  a develop- 
ment like  International  College  in 
California,  which  offers  its  students 
tutorial  access  to  a wide  range  of 
celebrated  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
program  resembles  the  era  of  the 
wandering  scholar  described  in  the  work 
of  Helen  Waddell. 


The  student  pays  a regular  university 
tuition  to  the  college  and  one  half  of 
this  sum  is  turned  over  to  the  scholar 
who  undertakes  to  tutor  him.  Work  may 
be  done  in  tutorial  sessions  or  in  small 
groups,  but  there  are  no  formal  courses 
or  credits.  When  the  student  has  corn- 
completed  a period  of  training  which  his 
tutor  considers  adequate,  the  tutor 
reports  the  work  and  achievement  of  the 
student  to  International  College.  There 
is  no  stipulated  duration  of  study  and 
everything  depends  upon  the  approval 
of  the  tutor.  Such  colleges  do  not  require 
bricks  or  mortar  for  their  operation.  A 
telephone  link  is  the  main  need  (for  the 
college  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  tutors 
and  students).  The  student  would  be 
free  to  study  in  any  country  of  the  world, 
provided  that  a satisfactory  tutor  would 
be  available  in  that  country. 

In  the  age  of  electric  information,  the 
“knowledge  industries”,  which  include 
broadcasting  and  advertising,  are  them- 
selves dependent  upon  a great  deal  of 
academic  training.  Back  in  1946,  Clark 
and  Sloan,  two  Columbia  University 
economists,  did  a study  of  “classrooms 
in  the  factories”.  They  discovered  that 
the  budget  for  teaching  a wide  range  of 
subjects  on  company  time  greatly 
exceeded  the  community  budget  for 
secondary  and  university  education. 
Since  that  time  such  training  programs 
have  greatly  increased  in  number  and  in 
scope,  with  the  result  that  many 
employees  who  switch  over  to  academic 
work  might  well  be  entitled  to  a year  or 
more  of  academic  credits  upon  entering 
the  university. 

The  knowledge  industries  in  their 
turn  assume  an  environment  of  electric 
information  in  which  everything  is 
simultaneous,  under  the  rule  of  ecology. 


The  gathering  and  sorting  of  information 
has  become  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world  so  that  subjects  have  been 
transformed  into  bands,  or  wavelengths. 

A generation  ago  Harold  Innis  saw 
the  need  to  get  rid  of  subjects  from  the 
university  curriculum.  He  favoured 
instead  the  holistic  approach,  which 
implies  that  wherever  you  begin  to  study, 
you  will  simply  extend  the  range  and 
depth  of  that  study  to  the  point  of 
understanding.  All  forms  of  packaging 
of  knowledge  and  credits  belong  to  the 
quantitative  approach  to  knowledge 
which  we  have  long  pursued  as  a reflex 
of  our  industrial  consumer  society. 

In  the  electric  age  we  return  to  the 
world  of  software  information  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  rather  than  the 
training  of  skills.  Training  of  skills, 
like  acquiring  the  ability  to  read  books 
and  speak  languages,  naturally  belongs 
to  the  pre-university  level  of  specialized 
technical  schools.  Wisdom  has  always 
been  associated  with  direct  oral  instruc- 
tion. Television,  though  oral,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  “inner  trip” 
with  the  effects  fading  rapidly.  Attention 
and  retention  are  brief  in  this  medium,  • 
making  it  unsuited  to  education.  Radio 
is  more  adequate,  but  it  too  is  a group 
form  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
tribal  identity  pattern. 

We  are,  as  it  were,  the  primitives  of  a 
new  kind  of  information  culture  and  have 
no  “square  one”  to  which  to  return,  and 
nomapsbywhichtochartourway. 


Medical  students  becoming  less  professional,  more  ethical 


The  commencement  oath  taken  by  our 
graduating  medical  students  last  June 
was  criticized  in  a letter  appearing 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
use  of  a modified  version  of  the 
Declaration  of  Geneva,  instead  of  the 
original  one,  was  the  subject  of  the 
criticism.  In  particular,  the  letter  focused 
on  the  following  sentence  from  the  original 
code,  and  especially  the  italicized  phrase 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  modified 
version:  “I  will  maintain  the  utmost 
respect  for  human  life,  from  the  time 
of  conception” . 

The  author,  Daniel  Utrecht,  inter- 
preted this  omission  as  evidence  that 
our  doctors  no  longer  respect  life  in  the 
womb,  have  rejected  proper  standards 
of  ethics,  and  have  abandoned  their 
professionalism.  His  criticism  extended 
to  the  teachers  as  well,  since  “one  can 
only  presume  that  the  teachers  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  have  abandoned 
their  professionalism  on  this  issue  for 
they  must  have  approved,  and  perhaps 
even  proposed  to  their  students  this 
abridged  oath”.  These  reflections  raised 
for  him  “serious  questions  about  the 
fitness  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  of  Medicine  to  train  new 
doctors”. 

It  is  a welcome  sign  of  the  recent 
expanding  interest  in  medical  ethics  that 
the  Bulletin  should  contain  a letter 
examining  the  contents  of  our  graduating 
oath.  However,  the  negative  tone  of  the 
article  may  convey  the  false  impression 
that  our  medical  students  and  teachers 
have  remained  untouched  by  the  new 
ethical  consciousness  which  has  become 
so  evident  in  our  media.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  A critical 
look  at  Utrecht’s  presumption  about  the 
role  of  the  teachers  in  the  revised  oath 
picture  of  today’s  medical  students. 

Utrecht’s  assumption  about  the  role 


of  the  teachers  in  the  revised  oath 
invokes  the  unwholesome  image  of 
teachers  artfully  editing  an  oath  mouthed 
by  innocent  students.  Actually  the 
teachers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  oath.  The  process  was 
initiated  by  the  students  out  of  their 
own  enthusiasm  for  ethics.  Nor  was  the 
oath  edited  by  the  students.  The  revised 
code  was  chosen  from  a number  of  oaths 
widely  used  throughout  the  continent. 

For  the  last  several  years  there  has 
been  no  oath  at  all  at  commencement. 
Then,  last  year,  the  Medical  Society,  an 
elected  body  representing  all  four 
medical  years,  decided  to  have  an  oath, 
one  that  was  more  than  a ritual,  one 
that  was  chosen  by  the  student  body  and 
therefore  would  earn  the  commitment 
of  the  students.  In  order  to  generate 
alternatives  for  the  vote,  the  society 
sent  a letter  to  every  medical  school  in 
North  America  to  find  out  (1)  whether 
they  used  an  ethical  code,  and  (2)  if 
they  did,  which  code  they  were  using. 
The  results  are  presented  in  the 
accompanying  tables. 

The  medical  class  of  ’78  voted  by 
majority  in  favour  of  having  an  oath  upon 
graduation  and  of  delegating  the  decision 
regarding  the  particular  form  of  the 
oath  to  their  class  representatives.  The 
class  representatives  unanimously  chose 
the  Modified  Geneva  Oath,  one  of  five 
oaths  widely  used  across  the  continent. 

In  choosing  this  oath  it  was  understood 
that  the  phrase  “utmost  respect  for 
human  life”  would  fulfill  all  of  the 
ethical  obligations  of  the  medical  class 
as  a group  and  yet  allow  each  individual 
some  flexibility  in  interpreting  and 
defining  his  or  her  own  personal  practice. 
Each  year  the  process  will  be  repeated.  We 
may  have  a change  in  the  oath  again  next 
year  and  the  year  after. 

The  question  as  to  why  this  particular 


code  was  chosen  and  what  implications 
this  choice  has  for  the  ethics  and 
professionalism  of  medical  students  is 
a more  difficult  one.  The  code  they 
chose  (Modified  Geneva)  differs  from 
the  five  other  oaths  in  many  ways  and  it 
differs  from  the  original  Declaration  of 
Geneva  in  three  ways.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  just  which  phrase  determined  their 
choice.  Utrecht,  in  his  article  in  the 
Bulletin,  attributed  their  choice  to  a loss 
of  respect  for  life  in  the  womb,  and  to  a 
general  degradation  of  ethical  standards. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  run  a proper 
survey  to  find  out  why  students  chose 
the  modified  version.  We  did  question 
some  students  on  an  casual  basis.  They 
told  us  that  the  reformed  code  gave 
them  more  flexibility.  In  particular, 
they  felt  that  the  phrase  from  the  time 
of  conception  was  redundant;  respect 
for  human  life  was  enough.  The  effect 


Table  1.  Utilization  of  Medical  Oaths 

Utilization 

Canada 

USA. 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

None  used 

4 

33 

5 5 

Oath  used 

8 

66 

95  95 

Total 

12 

99 

100  100 

Table  2.  Form  of  Professional  Oath 
Used  by  Medical  Colleges 

Form 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Hippocratic 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Modernized 

4 

50 

24 

25 

Physician’s 

1 

12.5 

22 

23 

Geneva  & 

Modified 

Geneva 

28 

30 

Maimonides 

— 

— 

14 

15 

Other 

3 

37.5 

5 

5 

Total 

8 

100 

95 

100 

of  the  additional  phrase,  according  to 
these  students,  was  to  eliminate  options. 
When  confronted  with  many-sided  issues 
such  as  the  abortion  issue,  they  felt  that 
their  obligation  to  serve  the  whole  of  the 
Canadian  people  would  be  compromised 
if  they  were  to  close  their  minds  to 
certain  options  before  they  even  began 
their  practices.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  students’  responses  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  unconcerned 
or  callous  in  ethical  matters. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  independent 
evidence  that  recent  medical  students 
are  very  interested  in  ethics.  Last  spring 
the  Behavioural  Science  Department 
offered  1 6 mini-courses  in  the  second 
year  medical  class.  In  an  attempt  to 
match  students  with  courses  of  their 
choice  the  department  administered  a 
questionnaire  on  which  students  were 
asked  to  indicate  their  preferences.  The 
ethics  course  received  67  first  and 
second  choices  (second  only  to  legal 
medicine),  more  than  double  the  number 
of  students  that  would  be  predicted  on 
the  basis  of  equal  interest  in  all  courses. 
There  is  a lively  interest  in  ethical 
issues  among  faculty  as  well.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Family  & 
Community  Medicine  is  just  completing 
an  ethics  sourcebook  (in  two  volumes) 
which  will  function  as  a basis  for  both 
faculty  and  student  programs  in  ethics. 

A copy  of  the  sourcebook  will  be  placed 
in  every  teaching  hospital. 

Finally,  in  his  claim  that  medical 
students  are  becoming  less  professional, 
Utrecht  may  be  correct  in  a way  that 
he  did  not  intend.  In  some  sense  students 
may  be  becoming  less  professional  but 
more  ethical.  Their  rejection  of  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  (see  Table  2),  the 
standard  of  the  profession,  would  be 

Continued  on  Page  16 
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considered  a sign  of  moral  growth 
according  to  some  recent  medical  ethics 
writers  (for  example,  Pelligrino,  1977) 
who  favour  a humanistic  base  for  ethics 
over  a professional  one: 

“The  traditional  view  of  professional 
ethics  derives  from  over-emphasis  on 
what  physicians  are  and  what  they 
ought  to  do  for  their  patients  in 
consequence  of  their  special  position 
in  society.  The  whole  of  these  obligations 
is  rooted  in  an  image  and  professional 
ethics  which  have  served  well,  but  which 
require  serious  reappraisal  in  contem- 
porary society.  But  beyond  this,  the 
more  reliable  source  for  a more 
humanistic  professional  ethics  resides 
in  the  existential  nature  of  illness  and 
in  the  inequality  between  physician 
and  patient  intrinsic  to  that  state.  . . 

What  is  at  stake,  I believe,  is  a 
fundamental  recasting  of  the  traditional 
image  ot  physicians,  one  with  profound 
implications  for  their  social  situation 
as  well  as  their  education  and  image 
of  themselves.  It  is  a recasting  implicit 
in  the  disquietude  expressed  by  many 
patients  who  call  for  a more  humanistic 
profession.  Without  such  a redefinition 
of  professional  obligations,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  close  the  widening  gap 
between  what  physicians  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  and  what  increasingly 
larger  segments  of  the  public  expect 
them  to  be.” 

Perhaps  our  students  are  beginning 
to  realise,  as  Pelligrino,  that  pro- 
fessional ethics  can  sometimes  bare  two 
edges,  protecting  the  profession  at  the 
expense  of  the  patient.  The  new  student 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  an  ethics 
that  is  more  humanistic,  more  responsive 
to  the  people,  and  less  protective  of 
the  profession,  its  image,  and  its 
prestige.  Such  changes  in  the  minds  of 
our  students  may  explain  their 


preferences  for  a more  flexible  oath, 
increased  interest  in  ethical  issues, 
and  less  vigilance  in  protecting  the 
profession. 

Richard  G.  Tiberius , 

Department  of  Family  & Community 
Medicine , 

John  Rowen 

Past  President  of  the  Medical  Society 
Jerry  Lerman 

Past  Fourth  Year  Class  President 


Mobile  dental  clinic 

A mobile  dental  clinic  for  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  will  begin 
treatments  this  month  in  the  North 
Bay  region.  The  clinic  has  been  made 
possible  by  a grant  of  $52,000  from  the 
Atkinson  Foundation  to  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  through  the  Update  campaign. 

Dr.  Norman  Levine,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Paedodontics,  is  in  charge 
of  the  project.  A qualified  dental 
practitioner,  particularly  interested  in 
working  with  the  handicapped,  will 
operate  the  clinic  from  a dental  trailer 
on  loan  from  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

If  the  project  is  successful  in  its  first 
year,  plans  for  a permanent  mobile  clinic 
serving  the  handicapped  throughout 
Ontario  may  proceed.  The  unit  would 
contain  reception,  X-ray,  and  education 
areas,  and  would  serve  as  an  extension 
of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry’s  program  to 
teach  students  how  to  treat  handicapped 
patients. 


International  Congress 

Government  assistance  is  available  to  persons  undertaking 
to  invite  an  international  congress  to  meet  in  Canada. 
Conference  Management  Associates  will  provide  assistance 
in  concert  with  appropriate  agencies  to  individuals  who  wish 
to  develop  an  effective  invitation  programme. 

This  includes  realization  of  receptions  and  inspection  visits 
by  site  selection  committees,  evaluation  of  possible 
competitive  invitations,  development  of  a formal 
presentation  to  the  head  organization,  and  development  of 
attractive,  well-documented  support  materials.  Travel 
assistance  may  also  be  provided. 

For  further  information  contact 
Conference  Management  Associates 

191  College  St.  (at  King’s  College  Rd.) , Toronto,  M5T  1P7 
Telephone  (4161  979-1111 


Meeting  Planners 

You  have  a meeting  of  minds . . . 

We  have  a mind  for  meetings! 

• International  Congresses  • Symposia 

• Conferences  • Annual  Meetings 

• Seminars  • Workshops 

Working  Plan  conceptualization,  scheduling,  status  reports 
Finance  budgeting,  cash  flow  control,  funding,  banking 
Secretariat  administration,  pre-registration,  mailings 
Promotion  mailing  lists,  brochure  development,  copy,  layout 
Scientific  Programme  abstracts,  papers,  proceedings 
Social  Programmes  receptions,  tours,  meals,  hospitality 
Exhibit  Management  booth  sales,  co-ordination  & supervision 
Press  Service  media  contacts,  news  releases,  press  office 
Technical  Equipment  audio-visual,  recording,  interpreters 
On-Site  Supervision  scheduling,  staffing,  troubleshooting 

For  further  information  contact 
Conference  Management  Associates 

191  College  St.  (at  King’s  College  Rd.),  Toronto,  M5T  1P7 
Telephone  (416)  979-1111 

References  provided:  First  Congress  on  Education;  Ministry 
of  Culture  & Recreation;  Third  International  Congress  on  Cleft 
Palate;  Canadian  International  Philatelic  Exhibition;  and  more. 


The  constitution 
of  a draught  horse 

Scarborough  gardener  Frank  Harbutt,  87, 
can  still  tire  out  the  young  fellows 


These  days,  Scarborough  College 
landscape  gardener  Frank  Harbutt 
does  little  work  apart  from  tending  his 
geraniums.  At  87,  after  33  years  spent 
living  and  working  “on  campus”,  he’s 
enjoying  a well-earned  retirement,  on 
unusually  generous  terms  since  he  will 
continue  to  live  in  the  gardener’s 
cottage  he  has  occupied  since  1946 
without  paying  the  college  a penny’s 
rent. 

It  wasn’t  until  1 963  that  the  University 
acquired  the  235-acre  estate  that  consti- 
tutes the  bulk  of  what  is  now  Scarborough 
College’s  domain.  Before  that  time  it 
belonged  to  E.L.  McLean,  a successful 
insurance  broker  who  had  owned  the 
property  since  1944. 

When  Frank  Harbutt  appeared  at 
McLean’s  door  in  1946,  armed  with  a 
sheaf  of  references  testifying  to  his 
personal  and  professional  merits,  and 
looking  for  a job,  McLean  was  nearly  at 
his  wit’s  end.  Even  with  the  thousands 
of  men  lately  out  of  the  armed  services, 
the  estate  he  had  bought  less  than  two 
years  before  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
for  want  of  an  able  manager. 

The  starting  salary  was  $150  a month 
and  “all  privileges”,  chiefly  the  use  of 
the  cottage,  which  was  in  terrible  shape. 
Harbutt,  for  his  part,  brought  to  the 
job  20  years’  experience  as  a landscape 
gardener,  the  constitution  of  a draught 
horse  and  an  uncanny  knack  for  making 
things  grow. 

“When  I first  came  here,  Mr.  McLean 
decided  to  have  20  head  of  cattle  as  a 
way  to  get  away  from  taxes,”  Harbutt 
recalls.  “They  called  it  a farm,  you  see. 
Where  the  stables  are,  that  used  to  be 
where  the  cattle  were  kept,  and  where 
the  tennis  courts  are  now  was  a hay 
field,  to  feed  the  cattle.  Of  course,  every 
quart  of  milk  cost  about  five  dollars. 

“Same  thing  where  the  college  is  now. 

I filled  it  up  with  oak  trees  because  Mr. 
McLean  wanted  to  get  away  from  taxes. 


That  way  he  wouldn’t  have  had  to  pay 
any  for  50  years.” 

Now,  after  33  years  spent  hefting, 
building,  renovating  and  planting,  first 
for  McLean,  and  then  for  Scarborough 
College,  Harbutt  can  enjoy  his  leisure 
in  the  gardener’s  cottage  he  rebuilt. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  manager  of 
physical  services,  recalls  that  the  college 
literally  had  to  beg  Harbutt  to  retire. 
“He  would  sit  on  a tractor  ah  day  long, 
even  then  when  he  was  well  into  his 
sixties.  You  just  couldn’t  slow  him 
down.” 

There  was  nothing  much  the  matter 
with  his  physical  condition.  Twenty 
years  later,  though  age  has  stooped  him, 
he  still  weighs  200  pounds  and  can 
move  quickly  enough. 

“I  can  still  tire  some  of  the  younger 
fellows  out,”  he  says. 

“I  was  working  for  the  college  in  its 
first  year,”  says  Harbutt,  “but  as  you 
know,  65  is  the  limit.  Still,  up  until 
this  year,  the  principals  paid  me  for 
doing  some  part-time  work.”  There  is  a 
small  pension  from  the  college  as  well. 

Fitzgerald  says  it  was  the  late  Wynne 
Plumptre,  Scarborough’s  first  principal, 
who  arranged  to  have  Harbutt  remain 
in  the  cottage  for  as  long  as  he  liked. 

“When  Mr.  Plumptre  was  principal,” 
says  Harbutt,  “I  worked  around  his 
residence  quite  a lot.  Mrs.  Plumptre 
liked  flowers.” 

The  next  principal,  Ralph  Campbell, 
used  to  drop  in  to  the  gardener’s  house 
every  day  to  see  him. 

And  nowadays,  though  Harbutt  has 
barely  a living  relative  left,  he  has 
dozens  of  friends.  They  include  an 
Austrian  prince  and  princess,  “though 
they  don’t  have  titles  there  now”,  and  a 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  army,  who  came  for 
a visit  in  September  and  declared  that 
Harbutt’s  cottage  was  the  kind  of  house 
he  wants  when  he  retires. 
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